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7 th Edition Crawford, . 
Erickson 





...and what teachers say 


A teacher in the South writes: 

“We have adopted and are now using the new seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING. I have compared this textbook with others and I truly find and believe that our 
students are developing higher rates of speed with control earlier than ever before.” 

A teacher in the Middle West comments: 

“7 want you to know how well pleased I am with the seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING. My first-year typing team placed first in the district contest.” 

A teacher in a North Central state writes: 


“Tt has been a pleasure to teach from the new seventh edition this year after using another 
book for several years. Your book sticks to essentials and uses enough drill for several days 
for the student to learn how to do a certain type of problem before changing the problem or 
the directions.” 
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For Business Teachers And Businessmen—A Problem of Our Times 


When Russia entered outer space before we did, American education found 
itself in one of its major crises. Certainly, an amazing dilemma it was! Schools, 
recently criticized in many areas for having taught about the United Nations 
and forced to take Russian books off their library shelves, now saw their teach- 
ings compared with those in Russia. In the minds of the comparer, we came out 
second best. 

Everyone suddenly became an expert in diagnosing educational ills. The 
popular prescription being written by Dr. Public for this free-enterprise, busi- 
ness-centered, easy living society is more science, mathematics, engineering, 
and tougher courses — in some cases, elimination of ‘frills’ like typewriting, 
shorthand, and business communications. Where will this leave business edu- 
cators? Where will this leave businessmen who hire our product? Both groups 
need to face the reality of this serious problem of our times. 

If you are a business teacher, have you given thought to these challenges: 

. Are you familiar with current business needs and hiring requirements? 

How much time do you honestly believe is necessary to teach a high school 

student in typewriting, shorthand, or bookkeeping to meet his needs? 

Do you test, guide, and place students to make best use of their ability? 

Do you have a speeded-up program for gifted business students? 

. Is there a real need for your course for business or nonbusiness students? 

. Can you teach better using new teaching devices such as television? 

Are you and your fellow business teachers asking these questions of business- 
men in your community: 

1. Do you, Mr. Businessman, anticipate a greater or lesser need for clerical 
trainees in 1960? 

2. Have you, Mr. Businessman, changed any of the qualifications you look for 
when you hire secretaries and clerks? 

3. Are you satisfied to employ for your secretarial and clerical jobs those non- 
gifted students not capable of entering the fields of science, mathematics, 
and engineering? 

4. Have you, Mr. Businessman, told your Board of Education members what 
type of business training you want students to continue to get? 

5. Have you, Mr. Businessman, thought of providing business scholarships to 
business teachers? 


We urgently need to develop a basic strengthened business training program 
to accomplish this projected goal within the limits of our ‘‘toughened’’ high 
school curriculum. Finally, we must urge businessmen, our partners and 
critics, to take the lead in making these needs known to the educational leaders 
in each community. Let’s do our part to keep balance in our educational pro- 


gram in these critical times. 
eusph Y Ubonas 


Ralph C. Asmus, president of Western Business 
Education Association; Phoenix College, Phoenix 
Arizona 
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Instruction by television is one of the most 
recent developments in education. Courses 
of various types in many areas of interest 
have been offered through the television 
medium, and there has been a growing 
interest in televised instruction in the area 
of business education. Particularly has 
there been a curiosity about teaching type- 
writing through the use of television. 

To discover reliable information concern- 
ing the adaptability of television to type- 
writing instruction, a formal study utilizing 
the television medium was conducted at 
Indiana University by Dr. T. James Craw- 
ford, assisted by R. S. Seymour, Duquesne 
University. The facilities of Television 
Stations WTTV and WFIU, Bloomington, 
Indiana, were used for transmitting lessons 
from the campus of Indiana University to 
students living in the telecast area, a 
geographic area including sections of eastern 
Illinois, northern Kentucky, and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of Indiana. 

PURPOSE OF THE sTUDY. The investigation 
was concerned primarily with determining 
the effect of television on (a) the students, 
(b) the teacher, and (c) student performance. 
Formal tests and reports by experienced 
teachers were used to gather data for this 


experiment. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE sTUDY. Length of 
Course. Classes in beginning typewriting 


were conducted for a period of eight weeks, 
meeting three days a week for 30 minutes 
a day. No attempt was made to control the 
amount of typewriting done between lessons. 

Classes and Instructions. 'Two nontele- 
vision classes constituted the control group. 
One was taught by Dr. T. James Crawford; 
the other, by R. S. Seymour. Mr. Seymour’s 
class met between 8:30 and 9:00 a.m. and 
Dr. Crawford’s, between 10:30 and 11:00 a.m. 
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Teaching Typewriting 
by Television 


by T. JAMES CRAWFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Using television can be an effective method of teach- 
ing typeuriting. This article is a report of a television 
experiment to compare the learning of television stu- 
dents to the learning of conventional classroom 


students. 


One formal television class, taught by 
Dr. Crawford, met between 1:30 and 
2:00 p.m. in the regular typewriting class- 
room. Instruction for TV-classroom stu- 
dents was provided through three elevated 
television sets installed in the typewriting 
room. Nonclassroom television students 
received instruction simultaneously in their 
homes via open-circuit channels covering 
the telecast area. All television-instructed 
students, both in school and at home, com- 
posed the experimental group. Television 
students received all of their instruction 
through the television teacher; no supple- 
mentary teaching, coaching, or assisting was 
provided either by clerical assistants or 
professional classroom teachers. All televi- 
sion communication was one-way: from the 
television studio into the classroom or into 
the home. Thus, whatever was learned 
through formal instruction had to be ac- 
quired through the television sets without 
benefit of supplementary teaching. 

Plans and Materials. All classes, both 
televised and nontelevised, followed one 
teaching plan and adhered to identical time 
schedules. Identical instructional materials 
were used for all classes, and visual aids 
developed for use in the television classes 
were used also in the nontelevision classes. 
Careful effort was made to keep all control- 
lable elements identical with the exception 
of one — the use of television. 

Even by carefully controlling factors other 
than television that might have a bearing 
on outcomes, it had to be conceded that, by 
virtue of pre-telecast rehearsals, instruction 
over the television networks conceivably 
might be more efficient than the original 
presentations provided in the regular class- 
rooms. No attempt was made, however, to 
determine the extent to which this addi- 
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tional practice by the teacher might have 
affected teaching efficiency and, either 
directly or indirectly, eventual outcomes. 

Professional Jury. 'To observe and record 
professional judgments concerning activities 
in the classroom, a jury of six experienced 
typewriting teachers was selected. All mem- 
bers of the jury were successful teachers of 
typewriting and voluntarily agreed to keep 
detailed records of activities in the formal 
classes. 

All jury members sat in each of the control 
classes as well as in the television class. They 
were prohibited from assisting instruction; 
their sole task was to keep daily records of 
student behavior, teacher conduct, pupil 
reaction, teacher participation, rapport, 
interest, enthusiasm, purposefulness of activ- 
ity, and other items observed relating to the 
learning of typewriting. Further, they were 
to appraise reaction, evaluate response, and 
critically interpret the effect of the television 
medium on typewriting instruction from the 
point of view of both teacher and student. 

Members of the jury were carefully in- 
structed in procedure prior to the experi- 
ment, and jury consultations following each 
lesson were provided to clarify any points of 
confusion. To aid uniformity in appraisal, 
rating scales were used where appropriate; 
consensus of jury reaction was determined 
through analysis of anecdotal entries for 
items not contained in the formal rating 
scales. Jury observations were used to 
determine the effect of the television medium 
on the students and on the teacher; records 
kept by the jury were tabulated and analyzed 
for inclusion in the findings. 

Television Studio, Class Equipment. Three 
students were used in the studio class to aid 
teacher pacing, to provide variations in class- 
room activity, to establish rapport between 
the studio teacher and the viewers, and to 
contribute to live television. Two girls and 
one boy were chosen by a high school teacher 
in no way involved in the study and without 
prior approval of the director of the study. 

A variety of different-brand typewriters 
was used, selections being made in terms of 
mechanically different features of the ma- 
chines. All equipment was selected in terms 
of possible contribution to the enrichment 
of the course rather than in terms of recency 
of manufacture. 

A demonstration desk was used to enable 
the teacher to demonstrate under normal 
typing conditions. 

Two television cameras (RCA-Image 
Orthicon) were used at all times, and a 
monitor screen was provided in the studio. 
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Lavalier (Neck) microphones were used by 
the teacher and pupils to make intercom- 
munication possible during the studio class 
period. 

Recognition for Enrollees. Upon comple- 
tion of the course, a certificate of merit was 
issued to all students who completed all 
assignments. No high school or college credit 
was given unless the applicant submitted to 
formal testing under normal school condi- 
tions. 

Nature of Students Enrolled. Nontelevision 
students ranged from thirteen to fifty-five 
years of age; television students ranged in 
age from seven to eighty-two years of age. 
A large segment of the television group 
consisted of post-retirement age persons 
taking the course solely for personal-interest 
reasons. Though the largest enrollment was 
found among women, there was a strong 
enrollment among the men. In both the 
nontelevision and television groups, there 
were many complete families enrolled, some 
extending through four generations. 

CONDUCT OF THE sTuDY. All enrollees par- 
ticipating in the investigation were beginning 
students. Initially, control-group typists 
and experimental-group typists were equated 
in terms of initial ability, age, and sex 
classification. There were no statistically 
significant differences between the groups 
at the beginning of the study. 

During the eight-week course, records of 
classroom observations were kept by the 
six-teacher jury. At the end of the course, 
these records were analyzed, tabulated, and 
recorded. 

Terminal performance tests were admin- 
istered to all students. The tests consisted 
of a three-minute timed writing, one center- 
ing problem, one personal-business letter. 
Scores for the control group (nontelevision) 
were compared with the experimental group 
(television) and differences determined. , 

Before the final tests were administered, 
home-viewing television students were asked 
to report to the campus to be tested in the 
regular classroom under testing conditions 
comparable to those encountered by the 
nontelevision students. An attempt was 
made, therefore, to compare the perform- 
ance of television-trained students with 
nontelevision-trained students on identical 
tests administered under identical condi- 
tions. Those home-viewing, television- 
trained typists reporting to the campus were 
observed, too, by the expert jury of experi- 
enced teachers, and comparisons were made 
between the nontelevision and television 
students. 
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FINDINGS OF THE EXPERIMENT. A. Effect of 
Television Medium on Students 


2 


2 


10. 


a, 


13. 


14. 


Students reacted well to television; there was 
interest and curiosity about the program. 
Students learned to type — and to type well — 
whether they learned by television at home 
or in a regular classroom. 


. There was evidence of pride and pleasure in 


learning to type. Those who learned at home 
were excited about the convenience of home 
instruction. 


. Adults became quite enthusiastic about their 


progress and reported, without invitation, 
on their success. 


. Procedures viewed by students were remem- 


bered; however, there were many instances 
in which the performance of the student 
reflected an incorrect interpretation of the 
forceful image he had seen. 


. Initial enthusiasm appeared to wane as the 


course progressed. Absenteeism and with- 
drawal from the course became more common. 


. Television commanded attention — at first. 


As original student reserve disappeared, there 
were evidences of gross inattention. 


. Visual aids were considerably more vivid via 


television. There were evidences of mal- 
practice and incorrect practice, however, even 
though the visual aid was superior. 


. The tempo of television seemed too rapid 


for students not accustomed to working 
continuously. Many students showed evi- 
dence of resentment and frustration because 
they could do nothing about controlling the 
continuous flow of instruction over the tele- 
vision channel. 


Though directions were provided effectively 
via television, disciplinary problems arose 
in situations where students did not grasp 
directions quickly. 

Items to be stressed in demonstrations were 
received with curiosity when presented over 
the television network. In many instances, 
however, this original curiosity did not trans- 
late itself into purposeful behavior for the 
learner. 


. Techniques were not so well developed by 


television as by personal contact of the 
teacher. Television-trained students without 
benefit of supplementary teaching evidenced 
considerably poorer technique than those 
taught by a teacher in the classroom. 


Without the presence of a teacher, students 
revealed a feeling of not belonging. This was 
particularly true among the younger students. 
Adults evidenced more “staying power” than 
the younger students. Older students seemed 
more willing to work individually; younger 
students preferred the sociability of the tradi- 
tional classroom. 


B. — of Television Medium on Teacher 


1. Teacher presentations were enhanced by the 
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improved visual aids possible through tele- 
vision. 


. There was good rapport between the tele- 


vision teacher and the students. 


. There seemed to be very little difference in 


the quality of teacher performance between 
the two media. 


. The teacher seemed equally at ease in the 


television studio and in the regular classroom. 


. While there was warmth on the part of the 


teacher, there was less “personableness” on 
television than in the regular classroom. 
Those acquainted with the teacher prior to 
the television experience observed less smiling 
in the television classes. 


. Television eliminated personal teacher-student 


contacts. Relationships between teacher and 
student were less personal via television. 


. Television limited the opportunities for the 


teacher to deal with existing problems. Ref- 
erences to problems were generally anticipated 
rather than actual. 


. The television medium seems particularly 


well suited to popularizing the successful 
teaching methods of the teacher. 


C. Effect of Television Medium on Student 
Performance 


kL 


Students learned to type — and to type well. 
Those taught by television showed impressive 
skill for the time invested. 


. There was commendable skill developed by 


post-retirement-age students as well as by 
the younger students. 


. Techniques, however, were not so well devel- 


oped by television students as by nontelevi- 
sion students. 


. Students taught by the teachers, personally, 


did better on all tests than those taking 
instruction via television. 


. Television students reporting to the campus 


for testing did not do so well as those mailing 
in their tests. This conceivably could have 
been influenced by the fact that there were 
no controls exercised over the tests submitted 
by mail. 


. Results achieved by television compared 


favorably with, though not as high as, those 
attained in the regular classroomjin the same 
period of time. Classes taught by teachers 
present in the classroom had higher scores 
than students taught by television. 


. It was difficult, however, to determine the 


amount of practice time invested by television 
students. This conceivably could have influ- 
enced outcomes. 


D. General Effects of Television Instruction 
in Typewriting 


- 


2. 


Typewriting became available to many who 
would not otherwise have had a chance to 
learn. 


Television instruction in typewriting created 
new interests and ambitions for a segment 
of society generally considered to be inactive 
— the retired-age group. 


. Teachers of typewriting on various school 


levels required their students to follow the 
television lessons as remedial work or as 
additional practice. 


. Businessmen assigned office workers to follow 


the series in an attempt to upgrade office 
performance. 


. Student teachers followed the typewriting 


series to learn more about effective teaching 
procedures. 


(Concluded on page 253) 
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Income Tax Can Be Interesting 


py HOWARD C. LLEWELLYN 
MEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


This plan of teaching income taxes utilizes bookkeeping and type- 
writing knowledge. Cooperation between the two classes creates an 
interesting and challenging teaching unit. 


Are you making the most of your 
time spent on teaching income 
tax? Throughout the nation many 
bookkeeping teachers instruct 
their students each year in the 
intricacies of the income tax re- 
turn. Probably just as many 
typing teachers require their stu- 
dents to compose a letter on some 
subject. Both practices are good, 
but why not combine the two into 
a realistic learning unit? Here is 
a plan that combines the two and 
the students will be enthusiastic 
about it! 

During income tax instruction 
in the bookkeeping class, the instructor 
should set the stage for his students by in- 
forming them that they should consider 
themselves part of an accounting firm that 
is busy preparing individual income tax 
returns for various clients of the firm. After 
the accountant and the taxpayer complete 
the tax return, a typist of the firm will type 
it. It is important that all figures be neat 
and easy to read so that there will be no 
delay in filing the return with the Internal 
Revenue Service. Work that contains mate- 
rial that is not readable will be returned and 
the accountant (the student) will be penal- 
ized for his carelessness. 

After the bookkeeping students have com- 
pleted the tax returns required of them, the 
bookkeeping teacher should collect them and 
send them to the typing supervisor (the 
typing teacher) for typing. If the bookkeep- 
ing instruction and typing instruction are 
performed by different teachers, planning 
will be necessary so that the typing of the 
returns can begin when members of the 
bookkeeping class complete their job. 

The typing teacher sets the stage for his 
class in this realistic learning unit by ex- 
plaining that each student should consider 
himself a typist of an accounting firm, and 
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it is the job of the typist to type 
the income tax returns prepared 
by accountants of the firm. Here 
the typing teacher can specify the 
number of copies that are to be 
made. The typist should not 
accept any income tax returns that 
are incomplete or illegible. Un- 
readable work should be returned 
to the accountant through his 
supervisor (the teacher). In addi- 
tion to typing the income tax re- 
turn, each typing student should 
compose a brief letter to the client 
to be signed by the accountant 
who prepared the form, thanking 
the client for the opportunity to be of service 
to him and indicating a willingness to be of 
service in the future. Students should be 
encouraged to write an original letter and 
avoid such hackneyed phrases as “Enclosed 
herewith...” 

The original return, final typed return with 
carbon copies, and the letter to the client 
should be returned to the accountant for his 
signature as soon as the typist completes her 
work in mailable form. The accountant 
should check the accuracy of the work and 
refuse to sign any work until it is accurate. 
Naturally all work found to be unsatis- 
factory is returned through the supervisor 
(the teacher). 

Because the students are checking on each 
other, even the most sluggish proofreader 
perks up a bit. The chief advantage of this 
learning unit is that it is realistic. The 
general plan outlined above can be modified 
to fit individual needs. 

The materials supplied free of charge by 
the Internal Revenue Service provide a 
number of problems and can be used to 
good advantage to simulate actual problems 
of clients. A record of how many tax returns 
and the quality of the work completed by 
(Concluded on page 253) 
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Writing for the Professional Journals 


by ETHEL HALE 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
ALTON RESIDENCE CENTER, ALTON, ILLINOIS 


If you have an original idea or a new application of an old one — 


share it. 


Writing for the professional magazines requires some 


knowledge of the form your manuscript should take. Read these 
suggestions for submitting your manuscript. 


In 1877, author Richard I. Dodge 
said, ‘““There is scarcely a man who 
has reached the middle age of an 
active life whose experiences and 
the opinions formed upon them 
would not, if written out, be inter- 
esting and valuable to some por- 
tion of mankind.” I am sure that 
his statement is just as true in 
1959 as it was when he wrote it. 

I believe there are few experi- 
enced business instructors who 
could not tell of something they 
do in their classrooms or some- 
thing they learned from their stu- 
dents which would benefit another 
teacher faced with the same problem. 

“But I’ve never been trained for such 
work!” you exclaim. Or perhaps you say, 
“But what I do is very ordinary and every- 
day. No one would be interested in that!” 

Think back upon the articles you have 
read in the professional journals. How many 
times have you read something which was 
published, only to find yourself thinking, 
“Why, I’ve done that very thing myself!’’? 
The difference between you and the author 
of that article is that when he thought of it, 
he spread the news to other people in his 
same profession, whereas you probably 
merely put it into effect in your own class- 
room. Possibly, at most, you told a friend 
of yours who teaches the same subjects. 

If you have an idea which you think might 
be accepted by a professional journal, sit 
down and work on it. 

Possibly you are thinking, “But I don’t 
know where to send it,” “I don’t know what 
the editor wants,” or “I don’t know where 
to begin.” 

As to where to send an article to a profes- 
sional journal, the address may be found at 
the front of any magazine along with the 
editor’s name. 

Now let me give you some warning as to 
what the editor does not want. He does not 
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want a manuscript loaded with 
footnotes. Leave that for college 
term papers. Instead, present your 
own ideas, your own thoughts, 
your own findings. Second, don’t 
try to be clever and sensational. 
Give up the idea of developing 
some special literary style; instead, 
just write naturally and make your 
thoughts clear and simple. 

Perhaps you are thinking, “My 
English is bad. Ive been away 
from studying too long to be sure 
of myself.” If you are not sure 
of your grammar, pick up a good 
grammar book and look up the 
rules covering your particular problems. You 
may have an English instructor proofread 
it for you — she'll find grammatical errors 
that you forgot existed. If you are not sure 
of the spelling of some of the words, use 
your dictionary — it’s amazing how little 
time it takes to be sure you’re correct! Re- 
member that a few mistakes in grammar may 
mean the difference between the acceptance 
or the rejection of your article! 

Possibly you are thinking, “I don’t know 
what to do with it after I have the idea.” 
First, get it down on paper. Put it in simple, 
clear thoughts. Make sure that you have 
said it as you meant to say it. Mark Twain 
once said that the difference between the 
wrong word and the right word is the dif- 
ference between lightning and the light- 
ning bug. So rewrite the article until you 
know you have said what you meant to say. 

After you have written the article, you 
may find that it contains several thousand 
words. You may wonder if this is too long 
to be accepted. Most educational magazines 
do not like articles to run over 2500 words. 
If yours is over this, see if you can’t decrease 
its size. Possibly there is repetition in parts 
of it; or perhaps certain sentences are not 
necessary. If you are still questioning it, 
lay it aside for a couple of days and see if 
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you can’t use a different approach when 
you pick it up again. 

Do not include so much illustrative ma- 
terial that the mere mass of charts and 
graphs prohibits the use of the article by 
the editor. If you must include illustrative 
material to prove your point, keep it to a 
minimum. 

Now you say, “But what about typing it?” 
Perhaps the editor can’t quite decide if your 
idea is good or not. Maybe he reads the 
first page and is still wondering. Here is 
where you come in — make sure that your 
manuscript is neatly and correctly type- 
written. Be sure that it is double spaced so 
that the editor can read through it in a 
hurry. He is a busy man, and if he finds he 
has to spend time trying to decipher an over- 
struck word, he will probably toss your 
manuscript into the “Out” basket to be 
returned to you. Many editors prefer the 
type to be pica to make it easier for them 
to read. 

On your first page, place your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner to 
make the manuscript easily identifiable. 
Then in the upper right-hand corner, type 
the approximate number of words in the 
work. Any typewriting teacher can do this 
in a minute, and it saves the editor work 
and thought. Your manuscript may be the 
manuscript which fits into that extra space 
he has this month! 

After you have typed this information, 
drop down to approximately half the page 
and center the heading of your work. This 
space is left for the editor to make notes to 
other workers dealing with the paper or any 
corrections he may have in mind. Leave at 
least a one-inch margin all the way around. 
Many editors prefer a wider margin, leaving 
them ample space to put in their own proof- 
reading marks or comments. 

If you are still questioning the idea you 
had in the back of your mind, study last 
month’s issue of the magazine and see how 
that particular magazine has handled certain 
subjects. Don’t waste time hunting through 
professional magazines for years back to see 
if any such thing has been published pre- 
viously. If your idea was published two 
years ago, the editor won’t hesitate a second 
to let you know it. He is paid to be up on 
all the literature in his field, and nothing will 
slip by that may be counted as plagarism! 

Be sure to type the title of your work at 
the top of every page. Also type the page 
number so that if the papers get strewn 
around, the editor can immediately identify 
your paper by its subject and page. If you 
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cannot decide as to a proper title, don’t 
waste days fretting over it — if the editor 
doesn’t like it, he will substitute a better 
title. 

Perhaps after reading this, you have al- 
most decided to put your idea down on 
paper, then you think, “What if I get a 
rejection slip?”” So what! A former professor 
of mine who had written twenty-three books 
and many, many short stories, plus uncount- 
able articles, once said, “If a writer says 
he has never received a rejection slip, he is 
either a liar, or he has a very bad memory!” 

If you do get a rejection slip, don’t feel 
deeply offended — you have merely joined 
the ranks of the professional writer! Perhaps 
you were just a month too late with your 
first try. The magazine comes out every 
month, and editors look daily for work from 
people in the field of business education. 
Condition yourself for a rejection slip, and 
thank the editor for the time he has taken 
to read your manuscript. 

So think now of what you are doing to 
stimulate your class; how you motivate them 
to keep up their interest; what you are doing 
that is different in one of your business 
classes. Then give that idea to another 
teacher. Nothing will make you more proud 
than to see your name and the name of your 
school in a magazine which is sent to all 
fifty states! 





LETTERHEADS 
for 
Typewriting, Transcription 
or Office Practice 


This letterhead pad contains eighty 
letterheads attractively designed in 
two colors and printed on erasable 
paper. Sixteen different letterheads 
are included and each letterhead is 
repeated five times. The letterheads 
are bound at the right so that the 
smooth edge can be placed against the 
guide on the typewriter. Price, 
68 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, New York 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Free and Inexpensive Materials— 
A Challenge to High School 
Teachers of Economies 


by JOHN W. KENNEDY 

THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Based upon a talk presented to the Eighteenth Annual North Caro- 

lina Business Education Conference, March 7, 1959, at The Woman’s 

College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


The high school economics teacher faces 
a formidable task when contemplating the 
use of free and inexpensive materials sup- 
plied by business, labor, and the govern- 
ment. This impression struck me quite 
forceably following the making of a limited 
survey of such materials for possible use 
in high school economics courses. Relative 
to this problem, Thomas E. Cooney has a 
very delightful article in the February 16 
issue of Saturday Review. Its title is ““Some- 
times Good Things Are Free,” and it begins 
this way: 

**Along with the problems of bus schedules, 

hot lunch programs, basketball games, and 

PTA meetings that keep public school 

teachers and administrators busy these 

days, is a headache about which relatively 
little is spoken outside professional circles. 

This is the mixed blessing being conferred 

on the American school system by the edu- 

cation and public relations departments of 
business and industry, trade organiza- 
tions, and labor unions in the form of 

‘free and inexpensive’ teaching materials.” 

A former colleague of mine at another 
school had a system for solving this problem. 
If mail had first-class postage, he opened it; 
if not, he filed it unopened in the circular 
file. This system never appealed to me, for 
as the title of the Cooney article states, 
“Sometimes Good Things Are Free.” My 
system is somewhat different. If the pam- 
phlet looks interesting and if I do not have 
time to read it, I set it aside for later atten- 
tion. If I have not read it by the end of the 
semester, I know then that I never shall; 
and at that time I file about three stacks, 
each two feet high, in the waste basket. 
This clears my desk for the new supply which 
begins to flow in with the next mail. 
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Actually, I am not trying to be completely 
facetious, for the physical problem of coping 
with the masses of material coming across 
one’s desk is accompanied by a more serious 
and time-consuming problem — that of 
evaluating it and of deciding how it may 
best be used; for some of it is good. Not 
having done more than practice teaching at 
the public school level, I shall not attempt 
to suggest pedagogical methods for the use 
of supplementary material of the type under 
discussion; but I shall rather limit myself 
to an evaluation of the material in the light 
of my own personal views of some objectives 
to be achieved in the study of economics. 
On the other hand, I am not here interested 
in discussing all of the goals which might 
well be sought through a study of economics. 

Economics as a discipline breaks down 
into two broad classifications—applied and 
theoretical. A great deal of the material 
which is supplied by many organizations is 
of the applied type, which is probably the 
variety most high school students at their 
level of maturity are best qualified to use. 
Some of these free and inexpensive materials, 
however, are quite theoretical; and in either 
case, much of both types deals with con- 
troversial issues. In reply to my letter 
requesting materials which would be suitable 
for use in high school, many of the respond- 
ing organizations indicated that they catered 
to adult education classes and to colleges; 
however, some did point out that their pub- 
lications had been used“to a limited extent 
in high school. 

Now it is true that it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, for most people to be com- 
pletely objective on? controversial issues. 
This includes textbook writers as well as 
college professors and public school teachers. 
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A textbook which is not written with objec- 
tivity as a prime goal should not be used; 
or if used, it should be supplemented with 
another providing a different viewpoint. 
Probably most textbook writers make an 
effort to achieve objectivity, and a well 
qualified teacher will recognize it when the 
author strays from the straight and narrow 
path. For much of the free and inexpensive 
material which comes to a teacher, this, un- 
fortunately, does not hold true. It is so 
patently biased that it is of questionable 
value for use in the classroom. This is true 
unless, in the first place, other materials 
having differing viewpoints are available, 
and, second, the situation is such that all 
sides of the issue can be freely and ade- 
quately discussed. 

Now on the matter of adequately discus- 
sing all sides of the issue, this is a problem 
that all of us as teachers can attack by at- 
tempting to remain intellectually alert in the 
economic world and by constantly improving 
our ability to analyze economic events. Re- 
garding the question of free discussion of 
controversial issues in the public school class- 
room, there is no need to elaborate on the 
seriousness of possible repercussions from the 
outside. In some school systems, this prob- 
lem is more serious than in others, and in 
economics there is probably more likelihood 
of the teachers’ having to face it than in 
most other fields. 

For the most part, economic principles are 
the same wherever taught; that is, econo- 
mists are today in general agreement (al- 
though not completely so) concerning the 
tools of analysis which are sound. It is in 
the area of economic policy, wh re these 
tools are applied, that wide differences exist, 
always will exist, and should exist. Here is 
the point at which most controversy arises. 
Here is the point where the question ‘““Where 
is the money coming from?” is heard. Here 
is the point where the issue often turns on 
the question of whose ox is to be gored. 
Here is where the school teacher, in striving 
to seek truth and achieve objectivity, may 
be called upon to lay his job on the line; 
and at this point, each person must decide 
for himself what path he will tread. 

Unfortunately, one can by no means find 
the final answer in the words of economists. 
On questions of policy, economists are en- 
titled to only one vote along with everyone 
else. How often, nevertheless, have you 
read or heard a statement on policy prefaced 
with such remarks as “Economists state,” 
or “A noted economist states,” or “Econo- 
mists agree”? Sometimes the economist will 
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be cited by name. Yes, economists do agree. 
In general, they agree to use the same tools 
of analysis. However, some of them sell 
their skills to business and industry; whereas 
others sell theirs to labor unions; and still 
others become the advocates of the policies 
of a given political party. 

Economists commit no wrong in becoming 
the advocates of particular policies or view- 
points so long as they make it clear that 
they are expressing their personal opinions. 
Due to the special professional qualifications 
possessed by the economist, his opinions on 
economic matters deserve most careful con- 
sideration; but on almost any issue of policy, 
economists will be found divided among 
themselves. Someone has stated that if you 
took all economists and laid them end to 
end, they would still point in all directions. 
This, I think, is an exaggeration; but as I 
look through the mass of free and inexpensive 
material coming to my desk, I am more than 
mildly impressed with the feeling that much 
of it must be written by economists who are 
being paid, often handsomely, to grind axes. 
Let me cite one example from a leaflet writ- 
ten by a nationally known economist for a 
group which is sponsored undoubtedly by 
business and industry. Other examples of 
emotion-packed reasoning are easy to find 
written by economists for labor unions. This 
economist, after giving the standard argu- 
ments against the minimum wage, concludes 
that all minimum wage laws should be re- 
pealed and no new ones enacted because in 
his opinion they result in injury to the con- 
sumer, the taxpayer, and the worker. The 
injury referred to takes the form of high 
consumer prices, costly support of an army 
of unemployed, poverty, loss of self-respect, 
depression and consequent impoverishment 
of the nation, and lastly, deprivation of the 
liberty of the individual — a loss of the ulti- 
mate goal sought by the founding fathers. 

We have now lived for twenty years under 
a minimum wage law, and many persons 
would have some difficulty recognizing this 
as a completely accurate description of our 
society. Many able economists are still 
searching for the truth concerning minimum 
wage laws. There is good reason to think 
that these laws help some lower income 
workers and that they harm others; how- 
ever, the economist referred to above would 
leave no doubt in the minds of his readers 
unless they could be exposed to alternate 
arguments. 

Of course, this striving for objectivity is 
something that means different things to 
different persons. To cite an illustration 
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from personal experience—I was inter- 
viewing an outstanding labor union econo- 
mist in connection with a research project, 
when, in a sudden moment of enlightenment, 
he stated enthusiastically that here was an 
idea I should include in my work. It was 
of the ax-grinding variety. At that point 
I told him that I was attempting to be un- 
biased, whereupon he gave me a definition 
that I have treasured through the years as 
a priceless illustration for my classes. He 
said, “Look here, unless you see these things 
the way I do, you’re not being unbiased.” 

Returning now more specifically to the 
high school economics course itself, what 
should be its goals and how can the free and 
inexpensive materials be made useful? What 
is a proper goal, we will all agree, is a debat- 
able subject at all levels of education; and it 
would not be pertinent to spend time enu- 
merating all of the possible or desirable goals. 
A generally agreed-upon goal of education as 
such is to achieve maturity in the manner one 
faces life. With regard to this objective, the 
teaching of the best means of managing per- 
sonal finances and consumer economic pro- 
blems is certainly one way of helping the 
student to become a mature economic man. 
Beyond this, however, is another, and in 
some respects a more fundamental area for 
developing maturity: the study of the broad 
economic problems of the nation as a whole 
and our economic relationships with the rest 
of the world. Here, of course, one faces the 
real problem of developing techniques for 
analyzing these issues in a manner that will 
be meaningful to high school students. Part 
of the difficulty confronting the high school 
teacher, I suspect, is the same barrier to 
learning that many students bring with them 
to college. I am speaking of their unwilling- 
ness or inability to associate their own 
interests with anything that does not have 
a personal dollar sign on it. Of course, what 
they do not realize when they assume such 
an attitude is that the problems here referred 
to have billion dollar signs on them. “How 
will studying economics analytically rather 
than purely descriptively help me to earn 
a dollar?” Or to put it more bluntly, as 
may be done, “What does this have to do 
with the price of eggs?” These are the ques- 
tions which are so often asked in one form 
or another, and in our culture we are hard 
pressed to answer them to the satisfaction 
of the average student. Perhaps my col- 
leagues in English will forgive me if I make 
a some what liberal application of two lines 
from one of Wordsworth’s poems with which 
we are all familiar: 
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“The World is too much with us; late 
and soon, Getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers . 

In a culture where a man is measured by 
the size of the automobile that he drives and 
by his family’s ability to consume large 
quantities of goods, should we as teachers 
of economics de-emphasize economic man? 
Can economic man be de-emphasized with- 
out endangering the material welfare of the 
nation, or can the long-run material welfare 
of society be preserved only through greater 
short-run personal sacrifices? With regard 
to taxes, for example, where such a mass of 
free material is available to emphasize their 
deadening effects, is it fair to emphasize 
equally that many people believe that an 
affluent society such as ours requires broad 
governmental services which cost money, 
that if society demands more public services 
it should be willing to pay for them? Can 
we get high school students (and indeed 
their parents) to ponder the possibilities of 
personal economic sacrifice which may lie 
ahead for the next generation or two? A 
recent issue of The Greensboro Daily News 
printed two separate items which stand out 
boldly in retrospect. One reference was 
made to a speech of Adlai Stevenson in 
which he was reported to have stated that 
the Atlantic world, comprising only 16 per 
cent of the earth’s population, consumes 70 
per cent of its goods. This situation, Steven- 
son stated, rests at the core of much of our 
trouble in the world today. Another item, 
reported by Joseph Alsop, concerned the nine 
billion dollars of surplus farm products held 
by the Agriculture Department. Do we dare 
raise in the minds of high school students 
the possible implications of these two situa- 
tions for them personally? How much will 
it cost to survive in the struggle to win the 
minds of hungry men? 

Probably none of us realizes how inti- 
mately this national economic problem is 
related to our future personal finance prob- 
lems. One publication which I reviewed, 
discussing our current great tax burden, 
spoke hopefully of the year 1975, when our 
population is expected to be 228 million or 
more and when our gross national product 
may be $750 billion (82 per cent above the 
1956 level). The hopeful assumption was 
that at that future date, taxes in the aggre- 
gate will be no greater than is currently the 
case. My comment on this matter is a 
quotation from a recent speech by Robert M. 
Hutchins: 

“no doubt it is because we have felt 
no irresistible need to understand the 
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world that the modern mind can be so 

wonderfully ill at ease in a mysterious 

universe.” 

Now I realize that this line of thought 
takes us deep into the realm of value judg- 
ments; but it is impossible, it seems to me, 
in our present world crisis to avoid their 
discussion even at the high school level. 
Certainly many organizations supplying high 
school students with supplementary eco- 
nomic materials leap freely into the middle 
of value judgments. Where broader eco- 
nomic issues such as taxes, labor unions, 
tariffs, inflation, and full employment are 
discussed, there is almost always the ax- 
grinding approach with a resulting value- 
judgment conclusion. This problem looms 
so large in the use of this type of material, 
that I feel that I must re-emphasize it in 
concluding my statements. How can we 
cope with this situation in the classroom? 
One device would be not to introduce this 
supplementary material at all, but this 
would of a certainty be an undesirable pro- 
cedure. Conflicting viewpoints on economic 
issues will always exist and must be evalu- 
ated, and probably organizations supplying 
materials to high schools will undoubtedly 
continue to express their own economic 
biases. This material can serve as points for 
departure in discussions of significant current 
problems, but a great weight of responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of the teacher to 
become and remain prepared to discuss all 
sides of the issues. In fact, more material is 
available for the enlightenment (or indoc- 
trination) of teachers than of high school 
students. For the teacher to turn this ma- 
terial over to students without a careful 
weighing of its quality would often do more 
to mislead than to enlighten the immature 
mind. 

If the analytical approach to broad eco- 
nomic problems is one which is too advanced 
for the average high school student, then it 
appears that in the kind of world in which 
we live, a second economics course directed 
at the level of the brightest students can 
be justified. Almost all of our major prob- 
lems today are either grounded in economics 
or closely associated therewith. There is 
good reason to believe that military and 
technological problems of defense will be 
mastered in the world’s greatest industrial 
nation. There is less reason to believe that 
we will bring ourselves to face up to the 
realities of economic and cultural warfare, 
and I know of no place where these issues 
can be more effectively discussed than in the 
economics class. Fundamentally, economics 
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deals with the making of difficult choices, of 
deciding what pleasures will be given up in 
order to achieve some alternative goal. By 
the time a person reaches the twelfth grade 
in school, he should be led to think of this 
reality, of the necessity of deciding what 
things or goals are to be uppermost in our 
society; for the future will demand that he 
make mature economic decisions for sur- 
vival. In conclusion, therefore, I would like 
to say that I hope you can make this em- 
phasis a growing part of our emerging pattern 
of economic education. 








Teaching Typing by Television 
(Continued from page 246) 
6. Groups of adults followed the typewriting 
series as good entertainment. Reports of 


bridge clubs and other civic groups watching 
en masse were received. 


7. Many lessons were tape-recorded by people 
having an interest in the course. 


a. Parents tape-recorded lessons to send to 
to children who were on vacation and in 
camps. 


b. A salesman had lessons tape-recorded to 
avoid missing ones telecast while he was 
out of town. 


suMMARY. This study revealed that stu- 
dents of all age levels can learn to typewrite 
via television. There are, however, many 
limitations accompanying television teach- 
ing. While the study pointed to the impor- 
tance of the learner’s having good visual 
impressions while learning, it also stressed 
the equally crucial need of the teacher’s 
being able to watch the learner at work. 
The study would seem to imply that tele- 
vised instruction cannot be considered a 
substitute for superior classroom teaching 
by an individual; however, televised instruc- 
tion can be superior to mediocre classroom 
performance by mildly interested teachers. 








Income Tax Can Be Interesting 
(Continued from page 247) 
each student should be kept by the teacher. 
Superior work should be displayed on the 
bulletin board. 
The advantages of this plan are: 
It is realistic. 
Student interest is high. 
It emphasizes the need for accurate proof- 
reading. 
It promides experience in composing busi- 
ness letters. 
Importance of good handwriting is 
emphasized. 
. It provides good experience in typing 
forms with or without carbons. 
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Teaching Bookkeeping with the 
Overhead Projector 


by ALVIN D. GRAHAM 
MAMARONECK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 


Mr. Graham describes the use of a very versatile projector that can 
also be used in many other subjects. 


If every student could look over your 
shoulder as you made computations and 
model entries in your own books, how much 
easier learning and teaching would be! 

You and your students can come close to 
this ideal situation if you use a visual aid 
called the “overhead projector’’ (see illustra- 
tion below). 

Briefly, the overhead projector works like 
this: You write on an illuminated surface 
ten inches square. Every mark you make 
is projected to a screen behind you, greatly 
enlarged. You are standing or seated, facing 
your students at all times, and your room 


is under normal illumination, for there is 
no need to draw shades or turn out lights. 
You write on a sheet of transparent plastic 
or on a clear cellophane roll. Erasing is no 
problem, for you merely rub the surface 
with a soft cloth or roll away your work on 
the cellophane roll, from which it can easily 
be rolled back for future reference. 
\; The overhead projector will show on your 
screen any handwritten or printed material 
which has been reproduced on transparent 
cellophane or plastic. You can prepare your 
own transparencies of business papers or 
forms in advance with soft wax pencil, pen 
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and colored inks, or typewriter, using a 
specially prepared carbon paper. Exact 
reproductions of forms such as checks, in- 
voices, and income tax Form 1040 can easily 
be made with liquid type photocopy ma- 
chines, Xerography, or a polaroid camera. 

In our area, commercial firms will prepare 
transparencies of any printed material for 
about $1.50 a sheet. If you cover the trans- 
parency with a sheet of clear plastic, you 
will protect it so that you can write on it 
and erase indefinitely without damaging 
your transparency. 

I find particularly useful the set of trans- 
parencies available from one manufacturer, 
which correlate with the textbook I am 
using. By overlaying one transparency on 
another, I can demonstrate the actual 
sequence of steps in making an entry. 

It is now so simple to flash a business form 
or a memo on the screen as a basis for a dis- 
cussion. Teachers who use the overhead 
projector need not concern themselves over 
whether their “do not erase’ warnings on 
the blackboard will be heeded by the class 
that uses the room next period! 

When you use the overhead projector, 
you are in complete command at all times. 
Nothing appears before your class unless 
and until you decide that it is completely 
aimed toward the goal of your lesson. You 
can remove, alter, cover, disclose or com- 
plete all or part of the work at any time, or 
you can turn back to work previously shown. 
You can develop all of the work in class, at 
the pace that you find most suitable for 
your students, or you can prepare diagrams 
and business papers in advance. Your 
writing appears as black on white, just as it 
appears on students’ papers. With a little 
extra work you can prepare color trans- 
parencies. 

Since you face the students as you work, 
you can catch any facial expression that 
denotes misunderstanding or lack of atten- 
tion. The first day that I used the overhead 
projector, it fitted so easily and naturally 
into our lesson that it was moments before 
the students became aware of the novelty 
of our new visual aid equipment. It was 
then that I stopped to demonstrate the new 
device that had been provided for the stu- 
dents’ more effective learning. 

Since that first day, it has become routine 
for one young man to roll the projector into 
place, pull down the screen and plug in the 
electric cord just before the period begins, 
and to replace the machine at the end of the 
period. 

The overhead projector is so flexible that 
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its use is limited only by your imagination 
and ingenuity! You will find that your 
enthusiasm for it will be shared by teachers 
in other departments, for almost any visual- 
minded teacher will see applications for it 
in his own field. 

Charts, diagrams, graphs, maps, draw- 
ings — anything that is reproduced on a 
transparency can be presented to each stu- 
dent as vividly as if he were the only student 
in your class. As you use your pencil or pen 
on the writing surface, every student’s desk 
is brought right up to your own. 

Cost? — An overhead projector, with all 
supplies and attachments, costs less than 
$500. Your audio-visual department couldn’t 
make a better investment. 

Suppliers of overhead projectors are 
Charles Beseler Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, who manufacture the ‘““Vu-Graph”; 
and Projection Optics Company, Rochester, 
New York, who manufacture the “Trans- 
paque”; Victorlite Industries, Inc., Los 
Angeles, California, who manufacture the 
“Opa-Cast” and the “Visual Cast.” 





TYPEWRITING 
TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS 


Second Edition 
by MacClain and Dame 








There are thirty-seven lessons in this book. 
Each lesson includes a warm-up drill, a 
15-minute timed writing, and a follow-up 
exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. It 
provides 15-minute timed writings, but each 
lesson also develops special drills and tech- 
niques. For schools that have been wanting 
straight copy for supplementary purposes, 
here is more than the answer to that need. 
While your students are working on straight 
copy, they will be learning something extra. 
It is a supplement that can be used with any 
textbook. 

The discussions in the timed writings 
cover such topics as proper form, proper 
position, rhythm, concentration, layout, short 
cuts, relaxation, and numerous other valuable 
topics. 

List price, $1.28. 
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A Case Study of Aceuracy in Filing 


Accuracy in a business office is essential. 


by MRS. JEAN HALLENBECK HUQ 
CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Do we set our 


requirements for a passing grade in filing too low? Here is a 
case indicating student improvement when a higher grade 
scale was established. 


An industrial society like ours 
inevitably becomes more and more 
competitive and, consequently, 
there will be an incessant drive 
for efficiency in production and 
management. Especially with in- 
creased mechanization and the 
growing use of automation in 
production and management, the 
necessity for a constant flow of 
well trained office personnel will 
continue to grow in our expanding 
economy. This has serious im- 
plications for improving the over- 
all quality of business education 








from the standpoint of business 
knowledge and skills?! By an 
outstanding majority, the main 
criticism was the lack of apprecia- 
tion of the value of 100 per cent 
accuracy. 

The need for accuracy in de- 
cision making has increased many- 
fold in recent years, primarily as a 
result of the growing complexity 
in business relations and increased 
use of mechanical devices. If we 
are to equip students to meet the 
challenge of the business world, 








and re-evaluating the standards of 
accuracy and other criteria for sound office 
management. 

A modern education for business ad- 
ministered by high schools and business 
colleges is a product for which there will be 
an unquestionably increasing demand. It 
would be wrong to think of business and 
industrial growth as a function of tech- 
nological innovations alone. In terms of 
effects on efficiency and improvement in 
office management and administration, the 
human product is no less important. Busi- 
nessmen are becoming increasingly aware 
of the role of business education in develop- 
ing this important segment of our economy 
and are becoming increasingly vocal in their 
specifications for office personnel. 

From the hundreds of studies made on 
both a national basis and a local basis to 
determine what businessmen want, there are 
certain basic needs that recur again and 
again. In a study of employer opinion 
conducted by Dr. Parker Liles, the following 
question was asked: “What are your main 
criticisms of those who have recently applied 
for office positions with your organization — 


we must begin early to prepare 
them for the necessity of accuracy 
beyond the grade levels set by the school 
authorities. The whole system of grading in 
schools has conditioned the student to the 
point where he feels that if he is successful 
60 to 70 per cent of the time, he is adequately 
prepared for a position in the business world. 
Of course, 60 to 70 per cent accuracy in busi- 
ness is unthinkable. 

With the exception of the field of mathe- 
matics, there are few courses where 100 per 
cent accuracy can be conveniently tested. 
And is there any occasion nowadays when 
the student is required to have 100 per 
cent accuracy? We must ask ourselves, “In 
what areas can we best stimulate an ap- 
preciation of the value of 100 per cent 
accuracy?” 

In business education, the filing course 
offers fertile ground. If a student indexes 
and files 60 to 70 per cent of his material 
properly and is allowed a passing grade for 
that performance, he thinks— and quite 
reasonably — that although it is desirable 
to do everything right, it is by no means 
necessary. An 85 per cent accuracy is more 
than sufficient to work for — his competence 


1Guidance in Business Education, Suggestions for Counselors and Administrators, Monograph 83, South-Western 


Publishing Company, pages 10-11. 
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is assured. To give the student a more 
realistic approach to his probable success 
on the job, this sort of logic must be re- 
pudiated forcefully in the classroom. 

First of all, the student should know what 
the current standards of performance on the 
job are, and what acceptable degree of ac- 
curacy should be required by the employer 
for this performance. 

The following table of standards is an 
estimate of several experienced filing super- 
visors and is based on an eight-hour day for 
an average clerk under average conditions: 


TABLE 1 
STANDARDS FOR FILING” 





Number of Pieces (Letters) 
Including Getting out 














Filed Correspondence 300 
Number Folders (Pockets) 

Based “‘average’’ Number 

of those ACTIVE per day 1,200 
Filing and Refiling of 

Card Records 3,000 





Considering the first figure, 300 letters a 
day — 1,500 a week, how many could be 
misfiled without the employee losing his job? 
With 85 per cent accuracy (225 pieces mis- 
filed), the office records would be in shambles 
within a week. A startling 900 pieces might 
be misfiled at the end of amonth. The figures 
really soar when estimating the errors in- 
volved in the filing and refiling of 15,000 
record cards a week. Obviously, some more 
stringent method of marking in the classroom 
must be used to assure greater competence on 
the job. 

With a view to up-grading the quality of 
performance in filing proficiency at 
Champlain College, a new schedule for 
marking has been devised. An attempt has 
been made to set up a schedule which would 
approximate as closely as possible office 
standards, and still provide the degree of 
leniency needed in a learning situation. 

It has been decided that for each job of 
indexing, coding, sorting and filing, the 
per cent of error will be determined first and 
the letter grade determined by the following 
arbitrary scale: 


*Office Standards and Planning Book, Art Metal 
Construction Co., 1954, page 73. 
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Per Cent 
of Error 


0-1 
2-3 
4-5 
6-7 
8 and over 


For example, if a student processes eighty 
letters and misfiles two of them, the per 
cent of error will be two divided by 80, or 
2.5 per cent. On the scale above, 2.5 per 
cent of error will give the student a ““B” for 
that job. This type of grading jolts the stu- 
dent into an awareness of the necessity for 
greater accuracy in his work. 

It is interesting to compare the grade 
results of two groups of students who took 
the same final examination in filing; 
Group A, who had been marked during the 
term by the conventional scale (70 per cent 
minimum passing grade), and Group B, 
who had been marked by the new scale. 
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TABLE 2 
Number of Median Mean 
Students Grade Grade 
Tested 
Group A 26 83 80 
Group B 55 90 88 











Note that although the number of students 
in Group B is more than double those in 
Group A, both the median and mean grades 
are appreciably higher for Group B — the 
group using the new marking system. If 
this trend continues, it is fair to say that 
this is an evidence of a conscious effort made 
by the students towards better performance. 

This is only one of the areas in which 
qualitative improvement in terms of a 
higher degree of accuracy has proved not 
only desirable, but feasible. The entire 
field of business education invites research 
of a similar nature, designed to control 
quality and to evoke a greater sense of 
responsibility among the potential office 
workers of tomorrow. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A practice outfit consisting of ten different 
narratives of transactions with the books of 
entry for keeping records of individuals, 
clubs, a dentist, a family, and a small business. 
List price, $1.64. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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The Plaee of Business Law in 
Eeonomic Edueation 


by VERNER DOTSON 

DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


This scholarly approach to the teaching of business law out- 

lines the important position a law course must occupy in our 

business education program and stresses the areas of law 
which must be taught to make better citizens. 





The desire to find an opportunity 
to teach basic economic concepts 
without adding a course in eco- 
nomics to the already  over- 
crowded curriculum leads to a 
complete evaluation of all that 
was taught in all business subjects 
in the four year Seattle business 
education curriculum. Were there 
unnecessary duplications? Were 
there topics or units which did not 
contribute to the economic under- 
standing as much as others which 
might be substituted? Could there 
be a systematic development of 
economic concepts into a four-year 
sequence within the framework of the exist- 
ing business subjects? 

Years of continued and cooperative effort 
by Seattle business teachers have brought 
results. The four year sequence is an actual- 
ity. Business principles (general business) 
is required of all ninth grade students, for it 
is needed by those who do not take a business 
course more than those who do. Almost all 
Seattle high school students learn to type in 
the tenth year. 

A Statement of Proficiency, Seattle Public 
Schools’ recommendation for a position, is 
awarded at the time of graduation to those 
students who have satisfactorily completed 
one of the four business education courses. 
Business law, business English, business 
arithmetic, typing, and office practice are 
required in each of the four courses, secre- 
tarial, clerical, bookkeeping, and retailing. 

Business education students continue 
their study of economic concepts in book- 
keeping. Business English is substituted for 
language arts. In order to complete the four 
year sequence of economic concepts, the 
greatest changes in content and objectives 








were made in business arithmetic 
and business law. 

In business arithmetic, the first 
ten minutes of the class period each 
day is devoted to the fundamen- 
tals. Minimum standards of speed 
and accuracy are known by the 
student at the beginning of the 
semester. After the first ten min- 
utes are used for the fundamentals, 
the remaining forty-five minutes 
each day is spent on five units, sta- 
tistics, credit, taxation, insurance, 
and investments. The fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic are applied in 
these units, but the major purpose 
is the understanding of the economic con- 
cepts. 

It is the purpose of this article to point out 
the units of work, time allotments, and 
objectives of the business law course as 
changed to meet the requirement of the four- 
year sequence. The following statements are 
summarized from the business law course of 
study. 

TIME DISTRIBUTION PER UNIT. After time out 
for reviews, examinations, school assemblies, 
and other interruptions, it is expected that 
there will be approximately seventy-five 
class periods in the semester. The suggested 
distribution of time for the ten units of work 
in the course follows: Enforcing the Law — 
courts and their functions, trial procedures, 
how to enforce your rights, six class periods; 
Contracts — elements of a contract and how 
contracts operate, remedies for breach, seven- 
teen class periods; Buyer and Seller — sales 
contract most common form of contract, 
consumer protection, installment and condi- 
tional sales, how to obtain and use credit, 
nine class periods; Employer and employee — 
governmental regulation of employment, 
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employment of minors, labor unions and em- 
ployers, three class periods; Negotiable Instru- 
ments — kind, form and content, promissory 
notes, drafts and checks, three class periods; 
The Home — renting, owning, mortgaging 
and buying under contract, title insurance, 
eight class periods; Insurance — property in- 
surance, life insurance, fire insurance and 
auto insurance, six class periods; Wills — 
why make a will, requisites of a valid will, 
carrying out the provisions of a will, two 
class periods; Basic Economic Principles — 
competition, price, prosperity, depression 
and inflation, the role of a citizen in a capital- 
istic democratic society, fourteen class peri- 
ods; Business Organization — sole proprietor- 
ship, partnership, corporation, cooperatives, 
and public ownership, seven class periods. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF BUSINESS LAW. The nine 
objectives outlined below place a major 
emphasis on appreciations and attitudes. 

An appreciation of our legal system and a 
strong determination to defend and preserve 
it are worthy objectives. Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States, recently wrote, 
“No form of government, however nearly 
perfect, can itself secure justice and freedom 
under law for any country. The true safe- 
guard is the spirit and devotion of the people, 
a passion for justice and freedom that is 
widely shared and deeply felt.” 

A passion for justice and freedom can 
come only from knowledge and understand- 
ing of and experience with the law. If we are 
to respect and obey the law, we must know 
something about it. Appreciation of music 
comes from listening to good music and by 
learning to produce it. Even a little skill 
helps to increase appreciation. We would 
never expect appreciation of art, science, or 
mathematics without their study and some 
actual experience with them. 

In a similar manner, a citizen’s apprecia- 
tion of law comes from knowledge and under- 
standing of law and experience in the appli- 
cation of legal principles to his own imme- 
diate problems. 

Discover some of the weaknesses of the law 
and develop a desire to correct them. While 
our legal system has long been far from per- 
fect, recent rapid changes in our society 
brought about by technology and war have 
caused new and serious defects to appear. 
Awareness of them and the way justice is 
often thwarted should make any loyal 
citizen want to eliminate them. Students 
should find these defects, and through 
analysis and discussion, develop a strong 
desire to correct them. Here are three 
examples: 
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1. Congested court calendars delay court 
action for so long that justice is often denied. 
One may have to wait as long as four years 
before his case may come to trial in federal 
court. 

2. Suspects are sometimes arrested, tried, 
and convicted without being adequately in- 
formed of their rights to counsel. Even 
when he knows of his rights, many a citizen 
cannot afford to exercise them. 

3. There are many flaws in legal procedure 
that are costly and unnecessary and prevent 
justice. 

Respect for and observance of the law, 
appreciation of its value to society, and an 
understanding of its importance to our 
economy may cause some students to be 
more willing to observe the law. It is recog- 
nized that knowledge of law will not guaran- 
tee its observance since some of our worst 
criminals have had brilliant success in the 
law. Under the leadership of a skillful 
teacher in a classroom atmosphere of appre- 
ciation of law and order, the right kind of 
attitude may be developed. 

Teach recognition of the need for inter- 
national law. Quoting Chief Justice Earl 
Warren again: “It is not just the United 
States that needs law, it is the entire world. 
The world’s chief need in the next decade 
will be peace and order; and of all human 
institutions, law has the best historical claim 
to satisfy this need. 

“Especially must we broaden the scope 
of that youngest and most fragile of great 
legal systems, the law of nations. 

“What is the American share in this great 
task? To understand that, we must first 
understand our own legal system, its 
strengths and weaknesses.” 

Develop a better understanding of our eco- 
nomic system and the place law has in it. 
Much of our law course has always had a 
major emphasis on economics. Business 
organization, sole proprietorship, partner- 
ship, corporation, rights and liabilities of 
stock holders, nature and transfer of real 
property, employee-employer relationship, 
labor unions, stocks, bonds, mortgages, and 
credit are only a few examples of economic 
concepts long taught in law. New units of 
work will be introduced for the purpose of 
understanding how price is determined; how 
supply and demand affect each other; the 
place of competition, monopoly, inflation, 
prosperity, and depression in our economy. 
These new units will increase the emphasis 
on economic understanding. 

Develop knowledge of how to protect one’s 
rights and simultaneously observe those of 
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others. It is in this objective of business law 
that emphasis is placed on the importance 
of the golden rule as the best formula for 
success in all phases of life, whether it be in 
personal, social, business, community, or 
national living. It is obvious that if one, 
through the study of business law, acquires 
an understanding of his rights and how to 
protect them and how to observe the rights 
of others, he is going to be a more desirable 
citizen. Because one studies business law, 
he is not qualified to serve as his own legal 
counsel. We spend much time studying 
health education and physiology, not to learn 
to prescribe for our own physical ailments, 
but to learn good health practices for the 
prevention of the violation of the rules of 
good health and to know when we must 
secure the services of a qualified physician 
or surgeon. So it is with the knowledge of 
business law, one can usually avoid trouble; 
but one should also recognize his need for 
professional services of an attorney and how 
to secure them. 

Train students to increase ability to make 
wise decisions throughout life. Ability to 
make wise desicions is the major aim of all 
education. Most subject fields lay claim to 
this aim, but the case for law is unusually 
strong. Daily assignment of case problems for 
written analysis and decision require of the 
student careful study, getting all of the 
evidence, the elimination of the irrelevant 
and the immaterial, weighing the facts judi- 
ciously, writing the opinion clearly and 
concisely, followed by participation in class- 
room discussion and the discovery of how 
easy it is to be wrong when the correct legal 
decision is made known. These are the 
elements required for training in wise 
decision-making and they are especially 
effective when the cases are chosen for stu- 
dent interest, adult usefulness, and assigned 
on a basis of individual ability. 

Enables teachers to practice vocational 
guidance. ’One semester of the study of law 
will give a student an opportunity to find 
out whether or not he wishes to make law his 
career. Some students come into law classes 
with firm convictions that they will study 
law in college but change their mind when 
they learn its high requirements in mental 
ability and hard study. Others have their 
interest kindled when they get the thrill of 
being able to arrive at the correct decision 
in each case day after day because of apti- 
tude and high intellectual ability. 

Use of superior methods of teaching. The 
objectives of business law deal with more 
than knowledge. Look at the first objective: 
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An appreciation of our legal system and a 
strong desire to defend and preserve it. A stu- 
dent could know more about law than any 
other student in the class but not be critically 
and emotionally sensitive to its value. With 
his superior knowledge, he would not neces- 
sarily have high admiration of the law or be 
enthusiastic about its defense and preser- 
vation. 

How we feel is more important than what 
we think, for the motives that control our 
lives are in the last analysis emotional. If 
feelings govern our lives, should we spend all 
of the time in education in training the mind 
and little or none in training our emotions? 

If we are really concerned about the effect 
that the study of law will have on the future 
actions of the students, we will try to dis- 
cover under what conditions right attitudes 
develop. There is no doubt we learn our 
emotional responses. Somehow or other we 
learn to love our parents, to feel affection for 
our friends, to take pride in good work, and 
to be loyal to our country. We are sure that 
under certain conditions, good attitudes are 
nurtured while under others, bad ones grow. 

When objectives for a course are set up, it 
is customary to turn to the textbook to find 
the units of work which students must study 
to reach them. But no units of work are to 
be found in the textbook which deal with 
some of these objectives. Nor is it expected 
that the teacher and the class will have to 
develop these units from supplementary 
sources. Instead of units of work, the person- 
ality of the teacher and his method of teach- 
ing will be depended upon as the means of 
reaching those objectives which deal with 
habits of thinking, lasting interest, attitudes, 
and appreciations. 

If the teacher is fully aware of the fact that 
his own attitude and feelings are more im- 
portant than the textbook, if he is enthu- 
siastic, sincere, and determined that his 
students shall develop an appreciation of our 
legal system, then the major factors for suc- 
cess are present. 

A DISCOVERY OF SOME OF THE WEAKNESSES 
OF OUR LEGAL SYSTEM AND A DEVELOPMENT OF 
A STRONG DESIRE TO CORRECT THEM. Early in 
the course, perhaps during the study of the 
first unit, each student should be assigned 
the task of finding, investigating, and report- 
ing one weakness in our legal system. This 
task could be an interest-creating situation 
for most of the entire course as one student 
after another reports what he is discovering. 

The teacher would have to use a number 
of concrete illustrations when first presenting 
the task — illustrations which would fire the 
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students’ emotions, make them feel very 
sorry for the person who was unfairly and 
unjustly treated in a legal sense. The law 
failed in its purpose. Justice was thwarted. 
Freedom was lost. The students, under the 
enthusiasm and the emotional feeling de- 
veloped, would want to correct such in- 
justices. 

Where can the students find actual cases 
of the failure of our law and the courts to 
provide justice, equity, and protection? 
Some students would find them in their 
reading of the daily newspaper, current 
magazines, and _ books. Other students 
would prefer to interview the person who 
believes he has been wronged. An excellent 
way to find them would be to interview 
persons held in jail or the penitentiary. 
Other excellent sources are the judges of the 
courts, the city corporation counsel’s office, 
the county prosecuting attorneys’ office, the 
lawyers of the city, the lawmaker such as 
city councilmen, state legislators, United 
States Congressmen, and especially the 
interim committee of legislators set up by 
the state legislature for studying defects in 
the laws and preparing bills to correct them. 

Caution: It is more important that stu- 
dents learn to appreciate the value of our 
legal system than it is that they discover 
defects in its structure or its operation. It 
is important that students complete the 
course with a lasting interest in the law, a 
desire to keep up to date with changes which 
are taking place in our country and the need 
to change the law to fit the new circum- 
stances. The purpose of studying the defects 
is to further develop the responsibility of 
citizenship. The lasting interest can grow, 
knowledge can continue to be widened long 
after much of the law course has been pro- 
gressively forgotten. It is appreciation, 
attitudes, and habits of thinking which will 
long remain. 

If lasting interest and appreciation are put 
first in the mind of the teacher as weaknesses 
are studied, perhaps the distorted impression 
may be avoided. Maybe an evaluation of 
the good of our legal system as contrasted 
to its weaknesses, or compared to the legal 
systems of other countries, Russia, for ex- 
ample, would help the student to see how 
fine our own legal system is. They need to 
realize the weaknesses are minor in com- 
parison to the great good found in our laws 
and in our courts. 

THE RECOGNITION OF THE NEED FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. Where could a better place 
be found to get students to recognize 
the need for international law than in a 
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law class? An appreciation of our legal 
system could easily be extended to an ap- 
preciation of the need of international law. 
When students realize how much peace, 
freedom, liberty, equity, and certainty of 
justice is due to our system of law and its 
enforcement, they would want the entire 
world to have it. When they know that 
without a satisfactory international legal 
system and law enforcement we spend a 
large part of our national income in payment 
for war and preparation for war, they will 
have a sincere and strong desire to search for 
means of providing an international legal 
system that can be enforced. They should 
know that now a nation’s survival depends 
on being the most powerful and perhaps the 
most ruthless because enforceable law does 
not exist. 

No units of work need be assigned. Mak- 
ing the student aware of the situation and 
getting them to think critically about it all 
through the course may go a long way 
toward developing the right attitude and a 
lasting interest. 

This further quotation from Chief Justice 
Earl Warren may help the student to see 
what a citizen of U. S. responsibility is: 
“By thus improving the administration of 
justice and strengthening liberty under law 
in our country, we will make our greatest 
single contribution to the promotion of law 
elsewhere in the world. For as long as the 
U. S. leads the forces of freedom in the 
world’s great ideological struggle, our insti- 
tutions will remain under a global spotlight, 
and what we do will speak much louder than 
what we say. If our actions continuously 
testify to our belief in justice, other free 
nations will be fortified in their pursuit of 
the same ideal. A vital concern for the ideal 
of justice is what all legal systems most need 
today.” 

LAW MUST BE A PART OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION. 
We owe the continuity of our economic sys- 
tem to law. Business could not continue 
without the certainty that law will guarantee 
the contract, protect property rights, and 
regulate the conduct of people. Without 
law, we would have the terror of unpredict- 
able, abitrary force, a survival of the most 
powerful and the most ruthless. Law governs 
our daily lives far more than most people 
realize. We cannot subsist without it. Its 
purpose is justice. It insures the freedom 
and dignity of the individual. As law is an 
integral and indispensable part of our eco- 
nomic system, so law must be a part of our 
economic education. It is a valuable part of 
vocational and general education. 
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BUSINESS FILING avo FILING OFFICE PRACTICE 
2nd Edition — by Bassett and Agnew 
Provides preparation for the better positions 


BUSINESS FILING provides training on the principles and techniques of filing, 
one of the most common duties in the business office. Appropriate coverage is 
given to the four basic filing systems: alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geo- 
graphic. Specialized types of indexing and filing systems are treated without un- 
due emphasis given to any system made by a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE includes the materials tor ten filing jobs to be completed 
under conditions comparable to those encountered in a business office. Provision 
is made for practice on four card-filing jobs and six correspondence-filing jobs. 
The course may be arranged for 
twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. 
Answer sheets are given for each 
job to facilitate checking. 


A certificate is furnished free for 
each student finishing the course. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Appointment for Earl Rock 


The Board of Education of Newark, New 
Jersey, has announced the appointment of 
Earl F. Rock, head of the Business Depart- 
ment at Central High School, as acting co- 
ordinator of business education for the 
Newark Schools. 

Mr. Rock did his undergraduate work at 
the State Teachers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. His M.A. degree is from New 
York University. He has also done grad- 
uate work at Harvard University, Boston 
University, and Rutgers University. 

Mr. Rock is treasurer of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and has been 
active in other professional and civic organi- 
zations. He is past president of the New 
Jersey Department Heads Association and 
the Newark Department Chairmen’s Asso- 
ciation. He is also a member of the New 
Jersey Business Education Association and 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 


Chicago Area Meeting 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association held its fourth monthly luncheon 
meeting on January 23 in the Wedgewood 
Room at Marshall Field and Company in 
Chicago. The featured speaker was 


G. R. Gragg, administrative director of the - 


Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago. He dis- 
cussed and evaluated the beginning office 
worker and presented his observations on 
the importance of training, maturity, and 
analytical ability. 

Arlene Rittenhouse, Morton West High 
School, Berwyn, Illinois, was recently elected 
to the office of secretary. 
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New York State Conference 


The annual conference 
of the Business Teachers 
Association of New York 
State will be held in 
Syracuse on April 29-30. 
The conference theme, 
“Teaching ‘Tomorrow’s 
Business Today,”’ will be 
highlighted during gen- 
eral and group sessions 
held in the Hotel Syra- 








cuse. Ray Clippinger, 
Board of Education, 
Rochester, is program 
chairman. 


The conference will 
open with a banquet and 
program on Friday evening. Dr. D. D. Les- 
senberry, University of Pittsburgh, will be the 
main speaker at the Saturday morning gen- 
eral meeting which will be followed by group 
meetings in specialized areas of business edu- 
cation. The Saturday afternoon session will 
feature an address by Robert E. Slaughter, 
vice-president, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. The business 
meeting will be conducted by President 
Mary Honcharik, Ithaca High School. 


Pennsylvania DE Meeting 


Under the sponsorship of Samuel W. 
Caplan, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
there was an area meeting of supervisors and 
teacher-coordinators of distributive educa- 
tion held at Temple University on Decem- 
ber 16. 

Speakers included: Dr. D. Willard Zahn, 
Temple University; John A. Beaumont, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D, C. 


Dr. Lessenberry 
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Appeals to Board of Education 
Members 


Here is an excerpt from a recent letter 
from a Connecticut teacher: 


“I had been asked to meet with the 
Board of Education to discuss possible 
expansion of our business curriculum 
for next year at which time we shall 
be entering a new addition to our high 
school building. I took my copy of 
GENERAL BUSINESS with me to the 
meeting. I heard many favorable com- 
ments from Board of Education mem- 
bers when they looked at this book, 
such as: ‘It is so readable — I'd like 
to sit down and read it for pleasure — 
it is so graphic — I like the consumer 
and economic education units particu- 
larly.’ “’ 


Your Board of Education members 
would also approve of GENERAL 
BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, if they 
could see a copy of this outstanding 


book, 
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ENERAL 
BUSINESS 


The three values of GENERAL BUSINESS that make it an important textbook 
to be studied by all students are: 





(1) It presents basic information that should be understood by everyone 
regardless of occupation. All discussions are presented in an interesting, 
practical, and easily understood manner that will appeal to the young 

high school student. 


(2) It provides practical consumer information in those schools that desire 

to begin training early. The whole book can be considered as basic 

| consumer training, but certain units are designed to contribute specific 
consumer information. 


(3) It trains for good citizenship. It gives the student an understanding of 
the kind of society in which he lives and suggests how he may participate 
in the destiny of that society by becoming an intelligent economic citizen. 
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New President of N.B.T.A. 


The Sixty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Business Teachers Association 
was held December 28, 29, and 30, 1959, at 
the Hotel Sheraton-Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Enos Perry, director of business educa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, has been elected to 
the office of president of the association. 

The 1960 convention of the association 
will be held in December at the Palmer 
House Hotel in Chicago. 

The other newly elected officers and board 
members are as follows: 

First Vice President — Eileen Schutte, 

High School, Elmwood Park, Illinois 
Second Vice President — Robert Kessel, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 
Secretary — Carl Cummings, University of 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Treasurer — Willard C. Clark, Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Executive Board Member (elected by Pri- 
vate School Department) — Otto Mad- 
land, president, Madison Business Col- 
lege, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Roundtable 


Chairman — Allan E. Barron, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, Michigan 

Vice Chairman — Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia 

Secretary — Daryl Knepper, Lakewood 
High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


Distributive Education Roundtable 


Chairman — Ann Lind, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan 

V ice Chairman — John Barton, Whitehall- 
Yearling High School, Columbus, Ohio 

Secretary — Arlie Fairman, Bentley High 
School, Livonia, Michigan 


Private Business School Owners and 
Registrars Roundtable 


Chairman — Henry Petryk, Metropolitan 
Business College, Chicago, Illinois 

Vice Chairman -— Mrs. R. Louise Grooms, 
Detroit Business Institute of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Secretary — Maurice Baldwin, Saginaw 
Business College, Saginaw, Michigan 
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Secretarial Roundtable 


Chairman — Loretta R. Hoyt, DePaul! 
University, Chicago, Illinois 

Vice Chairman — Mrs. Marion Wood, 
educational consultant, IBM, Schenec- 
tady, New York 

Secretary — John C. Peterson, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


College Department 


Chairman — Don Jester, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney 

Vice Chairman — Robert  Hoskinson, 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 

Secretary — Jane Lahey, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston 


Private Schools Department 


Chairman — Dr. Frank Harwood, Massey 
College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Vice Chairman — Paul Pair, Pair Schools, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary — Robert Kirkpatrick, King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 


Secondary Schools Department 


Chairman — Mary Witherow, Beaumont 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Vice Chairman — Alice Green, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary — Paul Hammer, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Administrators and Department Heads 
Roundtable 


Chairman — Dr. Russell Cansler, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 

Vice Chairman — Kennard Goodman, 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Secretary — Charles Reigel, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Basic Business Roundtable 


Chairman — Frank Hoffman, Mason City 
Junior College, Mason City, Iowa 

Vice Chairman — Dr. Floyd Crank, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana 

Secretary — Marvin A. Clark, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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Office Machines Roundtable 


Chairman — Robert T. Addison, White- 
hall-Yearling High School, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Vice Chairman — Dr. Dave Goodman, 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Secretary — Virginia Anderson, Evans- 
ville College, Evansville, Indiana 


Private School Instructors Roundtable 


Chairman — Gordon C. Borchardt, Mac- 
Cormac College, Chicago, Illinois 

V ice Chairman — Carl Moss, King’s Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Secretary — Joe Kantz, Madison Business 
College, Madison, Wisconsin 








Western Pennsylvania Meeting 


The spring conference of the Western 
Division of the Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cation Association will be held on the campus 
of the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, on Saturday, April 23. 

Approximately 1500 business teachers in 
the western part of the state have been 
invited to the meeting. Invitations have 
been sent to administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, and supervisors to attend the meeting 
to hear and discuss some of the problems of 
business education. 

The theme of the meeting will be ‘““Teach- 
ing Intangibles for Tangible Results.” The 
keynote address will be given by Dr. R. C. S. 
Young, who comes to the meeting under the 
auspices of the General Motors Corporation. 

The luncheon speaker will be Dr. CharlesG. 
Reigner, H. M. Rowe Company. 


Oregon Meeting 


The annual fall conference of the Oregon 
Business Education Association was held at 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, on Decem- 
ber 4 and 5. 

The banquet speaker was Dr. Millard 
Pond, superintendent of schools at Eugene, 
Oregon, who spoke on “Business Education 
in a Comprehensive Curriculum.” 

The Saturday program was devoted to 
“Adapting Bookkeeping Teaching to Busi- 
ness Demands” and “TV in Business Edu- 
cation.” 

The president of the association is 
Mrs. Nina Nelson, Woodburn High School. 
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Long Island NOMA 
Honors Business Educators 


At their November meeting the Long 
Island Chapter of NOMA presented Busi- 
ness Education Awards to ten educators of 
Long Island. 

These annual awards are given to business- 
men and business educators for outstanding 
assistance to high school students studying 
business subjects. 

This year’s award winners were: William 
Black, North Senior High School, Great 
Neck; LeRoy Brendel, West Hempstead 
High School; Ruth Elberson, Uniondale 
High School; Ruth Gaffga, Hempstead High 
School; Milton Hapshe, Plainedge High 
School; Eileen McCarthy, Garden City High 
School; Dorothea Meyer, Hofstra College; 
Doris Near, West Islap High School; E. J. 
Roberts, State University, Farmingdale; 
and Ina Thomson, Port Jefferson High 
School. 

Long Island National Office Management 
Association, in existence for three years, 
plans to make annual presentation of such 
awards to two or three outstanding teachers 
of business education. The ten awards pre- 
sented this year represent those teachers 
who have been under study since the incep- 
tion of the plan three years ago. 


John Goodner Gill 


John Goodner Gill passed away on Oc- 
tober 16, 1959, in Trenton, New Jersey. 
Dr. Gill was vice-president and trustee of 
Rider College in Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Gill received his degrees from Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Rutgers University, and Columbia 
University. He was very active in state and 
national educational associations, being past 
president of the New Jersey Association of 
Schools of Business and the first secretary of 
the New Jersey Association of Colleges and 
Universities. 


New President of 
Armstrong College 


The Board of Directors of Armstrong Col- 
lege has announced the appointment of 
John E. Armstrong as president of Arm- 
strong College. John Armstrong is the son 
of the founder and late president, Dr. J. Evan 
Armstrong, who passed away on Septem- 
ber 21, 1959. 
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New England Association 
Holds Annual Convention 


The Fifty-Seventh Annual Convention of 
the New England Business Educators Asso- 
ciation was held at the Rhode Island College 
of Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 
President William F. Clynes presided. The 
theme of the convention was ‘“‘Audio-Visual 
Aids in Business Education.” 

The general meeting was conducted by 
Mr. Clynes. Dr. William C. Gaige, president 
of Rhode Island College of Education, gave 
the official welcome. 

Group conferences were held in the areas 
of secretarial studies and typewriting, book- 
keeping and accounting, and social business. 

John Canty, chairman of the nominating 
committee, presented the slate of officers 
for the year 1959-60. The officers elected 
are as follows: president, Lester L. Sluder, 
Boston University; first vice-president, 
Edith M. McKenzie, Burdett College, Bos- 


ton, Massachusetts; second vice-president, 


Dean R. Malsbary, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs; secretary, Shirley Morrill, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; treasurer, Rose A. 
Farese, Algonquin Regional High School, 
Northborough, Massachusetts; assistant 
treasurer, Eleanor M. Lambertson, Beverly 
High School, Beverly, Massachusetts. The 
directors are: William F. Clynes, Old Say- 
brook High School, Old Saybrook, Connecti- 
cut; John M. Canty, Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Lucy D. Medeiros, 
Central Falls High School, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island; Stuart Dunbar, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; 


Regis Horace, Plymouth Teachers College, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire; John O’Brien, 
West Haven High School, West Haven, 
Connecticut; Matthew E. Cordoza,"" state 
supervisor of distributive education, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Warren Williams, Spaulding 
High School, Barre, Vermont. 





Front Row, left to right: Rose A. Farese; Edith McKenzie; Lester D. Sluder; Dean R. Malsbary, Shirley Morrill, 


William F. Clynes. 


Back Row, left to right: John O’Brien, Mrs. Lucy D. Medieros, Warren Williams, John Canty, Matthew Cardoza, 


Eleanor M. Lambertson, Stewart Dunbar. 
Absent: Regis Horace. 








Doctorate for Hibner 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
awarded to Evelyn Hibner, Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio, by Ohio State 
University, Columbus, in December. Her 
study is entitled “Attitudes of Secondary 
School Teachers Toward Various Aspects of 
the American Marketing System.”’ 

Dr. Hibner completed her undergraduate 
work at Wilmington College, and her 
Master’s degree was received from the 
University of Cincinnati. 





Niemi Receives Doctorate 


Leo Niemi of Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo, Michigan, received his 
Ph.D. degree from the Ohio State University 
in December. His dissertation is titled ““Elec- 
tronic Data Processing and Its Implications 
for the Collegiate Business Curriculum.” 

Dr. Niemi completed his undergraduate 
work and Master’s degree at Western 
Michigan University where he is on the 
faculty of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration. 
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/ TYPEWRITING 
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= _/ OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 
L 
The typing set that gives your students 
office experience in the classroom 


The forty jobs in the third edition of TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE are 
based on the transactions of the Henry A. Montgomery Company, manufacturers 
of toilet soaps, laundry soaps, detergents, and cleansers. The forms are exact 
replicas of the forms that are used in various business offices. Much of the factual 
data on the forms and in the letters was drawn trom the files of actual companies. 


The jobs are dated to run through approximately six months to give continuity. 


The jobs in TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE, Third Edition, represent 4 rather 


complete selection of the most common jobs performed on the typewriter by secre- 


} a 3rd 
EDITION 


TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Peter L. Agnew 


taries, stenographers, typists, clerks, and other 





office workers. This new edition of our popular 
typing set can be completed in about twenty- 


five hours or approximately six weeks. 








A timesaving teachers’ manual will be fur- 
nished when this typing set is ordered for 


COMTENTS 


class use. E 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle. N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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New Appointment for Blackstone 





James H. Pearson, as- 
sistant commissioner for 
vocational education, has 
announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Bruce I. 
Blackstone as specialist, 
Office Occupations Edu- 
cation, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Blackstone will do 
research and perform 
consultative service in 
his new position, special- 
izing in the area of voca- 
tional office occupations. He has been asso- 
ciated with collegiate and graduate level 
education at the University of Idaho, the 
University of Washington, and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 











Dr. Blackstone 


Before accepting appointment with the 
U. S. Office of Education, Dr. Blackstone 
spent two years in Tehran, Iran, as chief of 
business education. He established a com- 
pletely new business education program on 
all levels for Iran. He was head of the Busi- 
ness Education and Secretarial Studies De- 
partments at the University of Idaho for a 
period of six years. He has taught on the 
secondary and junior college level in the 
Long Beach, California, schools and the 
Armed Forces College, Manila, P. I. At the 
vocational school level he has taught in the 
Signal Corps Training School AFWESPAC. 
While in Tehran, Iran, he served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees for the American 
School, an elementary and junior high school. 


Dr. Blackstone has been an active contrib- 
utor to the literature of business education 
and has been active in business education 
and general education groups, holding na- 
tional or regional positions in many organi- 
zations, such as the Western Business 
Education Association and Phi Delta Kappa. 
He has been the recipient of awards from 
Pi Omega Pi, Gamma Rho Tau, and has 
been listed in ““Who’s Who in American 
Education.” 


Dr. Blackstone received his Bachelor’s, 
Master’s, and Ed.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He has 
taken additional training with the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces and similar 
programs. 
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E.B.T.A. News 


Anne M. Hogan, public relations chair- 
man of the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation has announced the banquet and 
Fellowship Luncheon speakers for the 1960 
convention to be held at the Hotel Sheraton 
in Philadelphia. 

The speaker at the annual E.B.T.A. ban- 
quet will be John Gould, author, editor, 
and humorist. 

Mr. Gould is an editorial writer for the 
New York Times and the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

The E.B.T.A. Fellowship Luncheon 
speaker will be Walter Emmerling, interna- 
tional president of the National Office 
Management Association. 

Mr. Emmerling is the manager of the 
General Office Service Department of the 
Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Ivan E. Chapman 


Ivan E. Chapman passed away on Novem- 
ber 20, 1959, at the Beaumont Hospital in 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 


Ivan Chapman was one of the great na- 
tional leaders in business education in his 
generation. He was one of the organizers 
of the Detroit Schoolmen’s Club and served 
as its president; he was president of the 
National Business Teachers Association and 
for many years was a leader in that organiza- 
tion; he was active in and served on many 
committees and commissions of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters Club, the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association, and other clubs; he was an 
author of a textbook in business arithmetic. 

Ivan Chapman graduated from Michigan 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti. He also 
attended Cleary Business College, Ypsilanti, 
and the Shorthand Institute, Ann Arbor. 
He obtained A.B. and L.L.B. degrees from 
the University of Michigan. 


His teaching career started at Sault 
Ste. Marie. He entered the Detroit School 
System in 1908 where he served as a teacher, 
department head, assistant principal, prin- 
cipal, supervising director of high schools, 
assistant superintendent of schools, and 
at his retirement was first assistant super- 
intendent. He retired in 1951. 
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Ann Brewington Wins 
1959 Gregg Award 





Ann Brewington, asso- 
ciate professor at the 
Southern Regional Divi- 
sion of the University of 
Nevada in Las Vegas and 
formerly of the School of 
Business, University of 
Chicago, was the recipi- 
ent of the 1959 Gregg 
Award in Business Edu- 
cation. 

This award was given 
to Miss Brewington at 
the annual banquet of 
the National Business 
Teachers Association 
convention in Cleveland 
on December 30, 1959. This annual award 
includes a citation in testimony of the recip- 
ient’s contributions to business education 
and a cash gift of $500, both supplied by the 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 








Miss Brewington 


Presentation of the award was made by 
Leslie J. Whale, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan, who was chairman of the awards 
committee. 


The citation of the award to Miss Brew- 
ington reads as follows: 


To Ann Brewington — For her unselfish 
devotion and effective service to business educa- 
tion for many years; for her exceptional ability 
as a writer and as an editor; for her success in 
organizing new programs of instruction for 
high schools, colleges, and graduate schools in 
time of peace and for the military services and 
management personnel in time of war; for her 
penetrating insight into problems of learning; 
for her originality in developing new techniques 
of teaching and new classroom materials; for 
her pioneering research work in typewriting 
and shorthand; for her initiative in imparting 
research findings to others; for her inspired 
leadership in professional associations; for 
her genuine and sustaining interest in the 
broader economic and sociological aspects of 
business education; for her patience and her 
intellectual honesty as a scholar; for her humor 
and wit in friendly repartee; and for those 
qualities of mind, spirit, and character that 
have endeared her to countless students, col- 
leagues, and friends —this seventh annual 
John Robert Gregg Award is presented, 


February, 1960 


Ann Brewington was born in Clarence, 
Missouri, on July 22, 1889. She attended 
public schools in Missouri and in 1920 re- 
ceived the B.S. degree in business education 
from State Teachers College in Kirksville. 
Even before Professor Brewington received 
her B.S. degree, she was teaching business 
subjects in high school in her home state; 
shortly after receiving her degree, she joined 
the staff of State Teachers College in Kirks- 
ville. In 1921 Professor Brewington received 
the Ph.B. degree from the School of Business, 
University of Chicago; in 1922, the M.A.; 
and, in the three years following, did gradu- 
ate study work. In the meantime (1923) 
Professor Brewington was appointed to the 
faculty of the School of Business, University 
of Chicago, where she remained for 31 years. 
During those years she was in considerable 
demand as a guest lecturer and held summer 
teaching appointments in many leading 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. 


Professor Brewington’s career has been 
one of continuous contribution to business 
and to education. Among her contributions 
to research is her well-known Direct Method 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, research that 
resulted in the publication of several basic 
textbooks and supplementary materials. Her 
other research covered such subjects as read- 
ing maturity (relating to shorthand), con- 
sumer economics, teacher examinations, 
clerical testing (for NOMA and NEA); in 
1953-54, she was a member of the National 
Research Committee on Business Education, 
Research Foundation of UBEA. 


In addition to her textbooks, Professor 
Brewington has written widely for various 
business education yearbooks and magazines. 
She is coauthor of the Handbook of Business 
Education Defense Programs for the state of 
Illinois. During World War II, she directed 
programs for training office supervisors for 
war industries and training radio code oper- 
ators for the Navy. She has been a member 
and officer in many professional organiza- 
tions and societies, including Pi Omega Pi, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Beta Gamma Sigma, and NOMA. In 1931 
she served ar president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions; for six years (1935-1942), she was 
editor of the Research Bulletin for this 
organization. 
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Provides the The book that 


skills and teachers want 
knowledge for and students 
need... READY 
success in the : THIS SPRING 
automated i 
office i 
. 


& 2 


y : 

Inapnmn ‘ Win 7 in 
SECRETARIAL ORFICE PRACTICE 
On ay H j | L, j 
By Agnew and Meehan 


The ‘new look,’ the improved arrangement and content of the textual material, 
and the variety of practical end-of-part activities will make you want to use this 
book in your classes as soon as you see it. It is indeed an interesting book that 
your students will enjoy and at the same time will get an understanding of the 
procedures being used in the modern automated office. 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE reviews the skills and 
knowledge obtained by the student in other subjects and builds additional skills 
and knowledge to insure success on the initial job and to qualify them for future 
promotions. 


An attractive workbook, a series of tests, and a teachers’ manual will be avail- 
able with SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, Sixth Edition. FILING OFFICE 
PRACTICE, Second Edition, correlates with SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
to provide practice in modern filing procedures and techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Michigan Conference 


The annual convention of the Michigan 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids on 
March 25 and 26. 

Dr. Steven Turille, dean of commerce at 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, who is first 
vice president and convention program chair- 
man, has announced that registration will 
begin Friday morning, March 25. The con- 
vention will conclude with the annual ban- 
quet on Saturday evening, March 26. Frances 
French, head of the Business Education 
Department, Grosse Pointe High School, is 
president of the association. 

Specialists in business education will serve 
as speakers, chairmen, and panel members 
of general and group meetings covering all 
phases of business education. Among those 
who are expected to participate in the pro- 
gram will be the following: Dr. Peter Agnew, 
New York University; John Beaumont of 
the U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Gerald O. 
Dykstra, University of Michigan; Dr. James 
Hanna, Ohio State University; Dr. Paul 
Lomax, New York University; Dr. James 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York; 
Dr. George Price of Purdue University; 
Dr. John L. Rowe of University of North 
Dakota; W. Harmon Wilson of South- 
Western Publishing Company; and Charles 
Zoubek of Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 


Hagerstown School Expands 


On November 20, the twin schools, Mary- 
land Medical Secretarial School and Hagers- 
town Business College, located at 441 North 
Potomac Street, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
dedicated Rankin Hall, a new two-story 
building, to expand the facilities of the insti- 
tution. Activities included on open house, an 
assembly of the students of both schools, 
and a banquet at Dagmar Hall, the dormi- 
tory for the schools. Rankin Hall was named 
for Carroll S. Rankin, principal of the 
Edmondson High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Speakers included Mr. Rankin; Dr. H. D. 
Hopkins, executive secretary, The Accredit- 
ing Commission of Business Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Clem Boling of the 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

Mrs. E. J. Hajek and her son, Richard, 
are identified with the management of the 
two schools. 
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International Business 
Society Meeting 


The International Society for Business 
Education is planning a spring conference 
to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on Thursday, February 11. 
The meeting will be held in conjunction 
with the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education meeting. 

The new officers for the U. S. Chapter of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation and the International Division of 
U.B.E.A. are: president, Donald J. Tate, 
Arizona State University, Tempe; vice- 
president, Elizabeth VanDerveer, Montclair 
State College, Montclair, New Jersey; 
secretary, Robert Poland, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


New Appointment for Tutak 


Edward Tutak, School of Education, New 
York University, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Foundation for Business 
Education, Inc. 

Mr. Tutak is former department chairman 
of business education at Plainedge High 
School, North Massapequa, New York. He 
is corresponding secretary of Alpha Chapter, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and is the author of the 
chapter on standards in the 1959 American 
Business Education Yearbook. 

Mr. Tutak is the associate chairman of 
exhibits for the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association’s 1960 convention to be held in 
Philadelphia in April. 


W. E. Douglas 


William E. Douglas, 85, president of 
Goldey College for 39 years prior to its 
consolidation with Beacom College in 1951 
and honorary chairman of the board of 
Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, died on October 30. 
Mr. Douglas was a past president of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. He 
was graduated from Goldey College in 1898. 
After graduation he accepted a position as 
junior instructor at the college and advanced 
gradually in the faculty ranks to the offices 
of assistant principal, vice president, and 
general manager, to the presidency. 
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U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce to Sponsor 
Scholarship Contest 


The second annual program of awarding 
scholarships to high school seniors will be 
conducted this year by the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The scholarship program is entitled ‘““My 
True Security.” It is the responsibility of 
each high school senior interested in partici- 
pating in the program to deliver an oral 
address on “My ‘True Security — The 
American Way.” 

The oral presentation must also be sub- 
mitted in script form. 

The oral and written presentations will 
be judged on content and sincerity of 
thought, originality, and oral delivery. The 
first place award will be a $2,000 scholarship, 
the second place award will be a $1,000 
scholarship, and the third place award will 
be a $750 scholarship. 

In each state there will be an elimination 
so that fifty state winners will receive all- 
expense-paid trips to Washington, D.C., 
for the national awards program on June 26— 
28. For further information concerning this 
program, write to United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C., 
or the Mutal Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey. 


New Tax Booklet 


The U. S. Internal Revenue Service has 
announced that the 1960 editions of the 
booklets, ““Your Federal Income Tax”’ and 
“Tax Guide for Small Business” are now 
available. 

Each of the booklets is completely indexed 
by subject and chapter headings to afford 
quick guidance to answers to nearly all 
Federal Tax problems. 

Copies of each booklet may be ordered 
from your local office of the Internal Revenue 
Service at a cost of 40 cents each. 


Work-Study Plan 


at Columbia University 


The Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, an- 
nounces that applications are now available 
for the Work-Study Program for graduate 
students who wish to apply for the program 
during the 1960-61 academic year. 

The Work-Study Program permits a stu- 
dent to hold a full-time office position on 
campus and to study toward a Master’s 
degree or other advanced degree at Teachers 
College. Students are paid salaries compar- 
able to those paid for similar positions in 
downtown businesses. In addition to a 
monthly salary, students are allowed to 
carry eight credits of graduate work per 
semester without the payment of tuition 
fees. 

Students who are completing their under- 
graduate work during this academic year 
will find this Work-Study Program provides 
an opportunity to get first-hand office experi- 
ence and at the same time secure a Master 
of Arts degree. Experienced teachers who 
wish to earn while they pursue advanced 
studies will also find the program an exceed- 
ingly worth-while one. 

For further information and application 
forms, please write to: Director of Work- 
Study Program, Box 384, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 


New Officers for Texas 


At the recent meeting of the Texas Busi- 
ness Education Association the following 
were elected to office in the organization: 
president, Jessie Sim, Texas Woman’s Uni- 
versity, Denton; vice-president, [lice Lio, 
Burbank Junior High School, Houston; 
treasurer, Robert W. Sparks, Lamar Junior 
High School, Austin; historian, Patsy D. 
Price, Arlington State College; reporter, 
Bess M. Lacy, Carthage High School. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 
It is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all 
the information needed for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. 
Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 60 cents. 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Mountain-Plains Convention 


The Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association’s annual convention will be held 
in Denver, Colorado, on June 16-18. Con- 
vention chairman is John Binnion, Univer- 
sity of Denver. Headquarters will be the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Denver. 

The M.-P.B.E.A. program chairman, 
Ramon Heimerl, Colorado State College, 
Greeley, indicates that emphasis will be on 
modern teaching techniques and devices, 
with TV usage as a highlight. The Denver 
educational TV station will cooperate in 
the presentation of demonstration lessons — 
one each in typewriting, shorthand, and a 
content subject. 


Graduate Assistants at Arizona 


Twenty graduate assistantships for majors 
in accounting, business education, economics, 
general business administration, manage- 
ment, and marketing are available in the 
College of Business Administration, Arizona 
State University, Tempe, Arizona, for the 
1960-61 academic year. For information, 
write to the Dean of the Graduate College. 


Georgia Meeting 


Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, former head of the 
Business and Vocational 
Department of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will give the 
main address at the an- 
nual convention of the 
Georgia Business Edu- 
cation Association. The 
meeting will be held at 
the Sky Room, Atlanta 
Municipal Auditorium, 
on Friday, March 18. 

There will be a Fel- 
lowship Dinner Thurs- 
day, March 17, with 
members of the Georgia Business Education 
Association honoring Dr. Forkner and state 
F.B.L.A. officers. The 1959-60 officers of 
the G.B.E.A. are as follows: president, 
Mrs. Eileen T. Altrock, Murphy High School, 
Atlanta; vice-president, Joseph Specht, Geor- 
gia State College for Women, Milledgeville; 
secretary, Mrs. Ione Hickox, Savannah 
Vocational School; treasurer, Milton Cham- 
bers, Berry College, Rome. ; 
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BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 


Awards are available for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING consisting of Certificates of Credit, 
Certificates of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions for their use will be sent upon request. 
The certificates and honor rolls are furnished free. 
The award pins for both 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have been attractively redesigned 
and are available in bronze, silver, and gold. The actual size of these new pins 
is shown above. They are sold to schools or teachers at the following prices: 
Bronze, 30¢ each or $3.30 per dozen 
Silver, 35¢* each or $3.85* per dozen 


Gold, 40¢* each or $4.40* per dozen 
(*add 10% for Federal Tax) 


Since pins are sold at cost, a remittance must accompany each order. 
order will be billed. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Conventions and Conferences 


Spring—Summer, 1960 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association...................45- 
American Accounting Association..................... 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. . 
American Association of Junior Colleges............... 
American Marketing Association. .... . 

Arizona Business Educators Association. .............. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Business Teachers Association of New York........... 
California Business Education Association............. 
California Council of Business Schools................ 
Catholic Business Education Association.............. 
Central Commercial Teachers Association............. 
Connecticut Business Educators Association. .......... 
Council on Consumer Information.................... 
Eastern Business Teachers Association................ 
Eastern Washington Business Education Association... . 
Florida Education Association. ..................+-.5 
Georgia Business Education Association............... 
Georgia Education Association....................04 
Idaho Education Association..............0.05e2eeeee 
Illinois Business Education Association................ 
Indiana Business Education Association............... 
Indiana Conference of Educational Secretaries. ........ 
Indiana Conference on Business Teacher Education. ... . 
Indiana State Teachers College Business Education Clinic 


Indiana Twenty-first Annual Conference on Business 
II i Gis d bcd aisea bobeees eer eer ee mae «sais 


International Society for Business Education (U. S. 
DS ikn ss cteinnssdeseendd bapenesdsncnewnees 


Kansas Business Teachers Association................ 
Kentucky Business Education Association............. 
Louisiana Vocational Association..................65. 
Maryland Business Education Association............. 


Michigan Business Education Association............. 
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Birmingham............ 
Columbus, Ohio......... 
Chicago, Illinois......... 
Louisville, Kentucky..... 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 
eee eee 
Washington, D.C........ 
Syracuse 

OE rT 
a 
Chicago, Illinois......... 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . . 
Rae .:eukbaedas ead 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 
Philadelphia, Penn...... . 
Coeur d’Alene........... 
Miami Beach........... 
eee 
6 ikki ettengea 
BN adiasac wa d onkewaeaen 
Springfield.............. 
Indianapolis............ 
Bloomington............ 
Bloomington............ 


Terre Haute............ 


Bloomington............ 


Chicago, Illinois......... 


Hutchinson............. 


NN i» ss. srpailowe 


RE ee ee? 


Glen Burnie............ 


Grand Rapids........... 


m Balance Sheet 





March 17, 18 
August 29-31 
April 27-29 
March 2-4 
June 15-17 
April 14-16 
March 6-10 
April 29, 30 
April 9-11 
May 13, 14 
April 19-21 
May 13, 14 
May 14 
April 7-9 
April 14-16 
April 7 

April 21-23 
March 17, 18 
March 16-19 
April 22, 28 
March 25, 26 
May 14 
April 11, 12 
March 11, 12 
April 29, 30 


July 6-8 


February 11 
April 1, 2 
April 21 
August 18-20 
April 30 


March 25, 26 




















Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Michigan Business Schools Association................ 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. ...................24. 
Midwest Economies Association...................... 
Mississippi Education Association. ................... 
Missouri Business Education Conference.............. 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. ..... . 
National Association for Business Teacher Education. . . 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals .. . . 
National Catholic Educational Association............. 
National Education Association — 
I orcs aronvers mains oxi hk 6 le Saenage 30 
American Association of School Administrators. ..... . 
National Office Management Association.............. 
National University Extension Association............. 
New Jersey Business Education Association............ 
New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Association 
North Carolina Business Education Conference. ....... 


North Carolina Education Association................ 


North Central Association, Commission on Colleges and 
MINE 8G Sc elo a icieia eokecestla, Gao. a aie Soe aee 


Northwestern University Annual Conference on Business 
NN 3 .\ay05-4 54.2: -oe ee ba Aas TA aks aoe ae 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oregon Business Education Association............... 


Pennsylvania Annual Business Education Conference. . . 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools... . 


Pennsylvania Business Educators Association.......... 


South Carolina Business Education Association........ 
South Carolina Education Association................. 


Southeastern Business College Association............. 


Southwestern Social Science Association............... 
Tennessee Education Association. ...............000-- 


Texas State Teachers Association — 
So oe a ra, ean tnd care 
I ond vkiay srs ih je rusts ie dea ow: a w dca ew rw Saeaass 
I os Se as has tv ad dadd ini Bilkteee aA 
a hee yi Su- 5s X dite Behold at ee AE ea 
er ee ee 
st ss ecigsd Uilrapshnghse nbs ass Moh oakiv So ck wehbe ancen 
Se eee enerer pean 
_ |. er ei Cee eee eee 
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Grand Rapids........... 
DIG essassiasdaaws 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 
DD alctedencs caamen 
| 
Denver, Colorado....... 
Chicago, Illinois......... 
Portland, Oregon........ 
Chicago, Illinois......... 
Los Angeles, California. .. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Montreal, Canada....... 
Chicago, Illinois... ...... 
Lawrenceville........... 
Schenectady............ 
| eee eer yr 


EE bkiccade we kane 
Chicago, Illinois......... 


Evanston, Illinois....... 


eer rere 


a rr ee 
University Park......... 
Harrisburg. ...........° 


Bloomsburg............ 
Indiana 


Columbia............... 
ere 


Charleston, 
South Carolina........ 


Dallas, Texas........... 
Nashville............... 


Sem Antonio... .......... 
er er 
a 
ee 
Te 
Sweetwater............. 
a 











March 25, 26 
May 13 

April 28-30 
March 23-25 
April 9 

June 16-18 
February 11-13 
February 27—March 3 
April 19-22 
June 26-July 1 
February 13-17 
May 23-26 
April 26-29 
April 30 

April 21-23 
April 2 


March 16-18 
March 28-31 


July 8 

April 29, 30 
March 17, 18 
July 14 

May 6, 7 


April 30 
April 23 


March 25 


March 24, 25 


March 31-April 2 
April 15, 16 
April 7, 8 


March 10, 11 
March 11 
March 17, 18 
March 4 
March 18, 19 
March 3-5 
March 10, 11 
March 10, 11 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 
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Epeseneet 30................ 


Since se cdl daatlin anit rec oie 
Utah-Idaho Association of Business Colleges. .......... 
Virginia Business Education Association............... 
Western Business Education Association.............. 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Educa- 
er eae dca ei deal laa iy aed ack area ea 








got Gane scihing 
San Angelo............. 
I bos ocd Soave apn och 
BMOOUK ... 6c. cs ces cn 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 
ee 


Phoenix, Arizona... . 


Milwaukee..... 





March 10, 11 


.| March 18 


March 10, 11 
March 10, 11 


.| March 4 


February 


March 25, 26 


.| April 14-16 


| April 28-30 








Indiana Officers 


At the fall meetings of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association elections were held in 
each of the districts throughout the state. 

The officers for the Indiana Business Edu- 
cation Association are as follows: president, 
Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Thomas Carr Howe 
High School, Indianapolis; vice-president, 
Ed Marlin, Reitz High School, Evansville; 
secretary-treasurer, Wynnie Ford, Nobles- 
ville High School. 

The new officers of the Indiana Business 
Educators Association are: president, 
Dorothy Hoehn, Jeffersonville High School; 
vice-president, Dr. Virgil Herring, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Esther D. Bray, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


Division Officers 


Central Division. President, Owen John- 
son, Thomas Carr Howe High School, Indi- 
anapolis; vice-president, Kenneth Puckett, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Doris Kintzel, 
Wendell Wilkie High School, Elwood. 


Northwest Division. President, Bernice 
Beeler, Emerson High School, Gary; vice- 
president, Mrs. Clara Behrendt, Lew Wal- 
lace High School, Gary; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert Yates, Lew Wallace High School, 
Gary. 

North Central Division. President, Charles 
Hart, Goshen High School; vice-president, 
Mary Walsh, John Adams High School, 
South Bend; secretary-treasurer, Max Hagg, 
New Carlisle High School. 

Northeast Division. President, Effie Gump, 
Garrett High School; vice-president, Mary C. 
Wood, Auburn High School. 

East Division. President, Richard Hoover, 
Union City High School; vice-president, 
Dr. W. J. Wagoner, Muncie Central High 
School. 

South Division. President, Mrs. Betty 
Wyatt, Petersburg High School; vice- 
president, Robert Ringham, Central High 
School, Evansville; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Florence Gough, North Side High 
School, Evansville. 





$1.08. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


The REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES is a 154-page, paper- 
bound book, covering such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and many other references that 
are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a permanent reference for all office 
workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. List price, 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKK 











ING AND ACCOUNTING 





STUDIED AND TAUGHT IN UNUSUAL PLACES 





ARNEB anchored off Cape Hallett 


Used “‘under’’ the world as well as ‘‘around the world”’ can be attributed to 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. This book is being used by 
some members of the crew of the USS ARNEB (AKA-56) on their seven months’ 
cruise to the South Pole on Operation Deep Freeze 60. This bookkeeping study 
is being done under the direction of the executive officer, Captain John E. Ingram, 
working in connection with the American Schools of Chicago, Illinois. 


This latest use of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING on 
board a ship deep in Antarctica is merely another unusual and interesting use 
being made of this most popular bookkeeping textbook in the world. A Spanish 
edition and a Canadian edition make it the book that most schools are using for 
their bookkeeping course in our neighboring nations to the north and to the south. 
Special translations have also been made of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING in Japanese. In addition to the use of these special language 
editions, the regular edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING is used in schools on all continents where the English language is read and 
wherever bookkeeping is taught. 


In addition to this world-wide usage, 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is used in most schools in the United States that offer the course. 
In fact, over 90 per cent of the schools teaching bookkeeping in this country 
use this book. It is also the officially adopted textbook for the United States Armed 
Forces Institute and for the Marine Corps Institute. 


A NEWS BULLETIN 


issued by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Sam/’l and Social Security. (1958) This new 
cartoon film in color outlines the Social Security Pro- 
gram, its origin, recent changes in the law, and benefits 
to be received. It is presented by the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. It requires 14 
minutes showing time. 


Summary. Middleton, U. S. A., serves as a basis of 
comparison with other typical communities. The film 
traces changes that have occurred since the year 1900 
that affect people in making a living. Ways and means 
to provide for security in old age are emphasized. It 
illustrates some of the problems that confront all em- 
ployees in order to cope with family security. The “‘if” 
problems are pointed out with the use of cartoons. 

In August, 1935, the Social Security Law went into 
effect to provide for (a) Public Assistance, (b) Unem- 
ployment Compensation, and (c) Federal Old Age 
Benefits. These major divisions are explained briefly 
with both the employer and employee responsibilities 
stressed in the operational procedures. Recent changes 
that have been made in the Social Security Law will 
now benefit more people in different ways. 

Modern machines that automatically tabulate the 
individual’s record, process the accrued benefits, and 
assure the distribution and receipt of benefit checks 
regularly each month are also illustrated. In this era 
of automation, this type of equipment is an important 
factor in serving the needs of our vast population. 

Recommended Use. “Sam’l and Social Security” is 
recommended for social studies and business education 
courses in which this unit of education is usually 
included. 


Sale and Rental. To obtain this film contact your 
local Social Security office. Upon request, a person 
from the office will be glad to deliver and show this 
film at your school. 


You’re on the Team. (Released in 1955.) This 
16-mm. sound picture was produced by Eastman Kodak 
Co. in color. It requires 15 minutes showing time. It 
tells how the use of the mails has become more and 
more important in today’s business world — both for 
advertising and for billing. 

Summary. Here is a film which will show your stu- 
dents how the mail processing function is performed 
under efficient office conditions. “‘ You’re on the Team” 
shows the equipment and methods developed over the 
years as a result of work simplification studies. 

By demonstrating accurate and efficient methods of 
handling mailing lists, minimizing error, and creating a 
rapid flow of material through the department, many 
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modern office procedures are presented. Other demon- 
strations are used to illustrate methods on how to 
instruct your employees in good working habits and 
acquaint them with the important part they play in the 
company. Such important modern machines and 
methods illustrated are: (1) Kodak’s Multiple Stylus 
Electronic Printer, (2) Labelling Machine, (3) Insertion 
Board and Conveyor Belt, (4) Stencil Cutting Machine, 
(5) Postage Meter and Envelope Vibrator, (6) Card 
Sorting Machine and Files, and (7) Time-Motion 
Study — Insertion Method. 

Although this film was produced to aid in the training 
program of the Eastman Kodak Co., the information 
contained and the methods illustrated can prove helpful 
to all persons interested in a training program of this 
kind. 

Recommended Use. “‘ You’re on the Team” is recom- 
mended for use in office practice and advertising courses. 

Sale and Rental. This film is available on a free loan 
basis for educational use. You can obtain it from East- 
man Kodak Co., 343 State Street, Rochester, New York. 


A New Look at Budgeting. This isan 18-minute, 
88-frame filmstrip designed to show viewers how a 
sound money management plan can help them achieve 
from their incomes the things most important to them. 
The filmstrip can be used as a single program or as the 
starting point for a money management unit. 


Summary. The purpose of the filmstrip is to present 
a modern philosophy of money management by telling 
how one family works out a simple method of budgeting, 
based on individual and family needs and goals. To- 
gether the members of the family decide what they 
want most from their income. They find they can 
achieve their goals by planning how they will spend 
income and then accepting the responsibility to live 
within their plan. Emphasis is on how family coopera- 
tion in working on a budget results in greater mutual 
understanding and helpfulness. 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip is recommended 
for general business, home economics, and general 
math courses. Also, it can be used for young people in 
church and youth groups. 

Sale and Rental. ‘“‘A New Look at Budgeting” is 
available on a free loan basis for one week. To obtain 
it, write to Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. This filmstrip is accompanied by a lecture 


script and teaching guide for use as the pictures are 
shown. 
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CORONET FILMS 


give important visual background 


to your South-Western texts 


Coronet films for high school business, economics and secre- 
tarial courses add a new dimension to teaching with South- 
Western textbooks. Each film was prepared with the help 
of an outstanding educator who is also a South-Western 
author. Check the list below to find those films which 
correlate with the texts you are using. You will find that 
the use of these 16mm sound motion pictures will create new 
interest . . . make concepts clearer . . . enliven important 
business and commercial subjects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN TEXT 


Applied Business Law: 
FISK, POMEROY 


Applied Economics: 
DODD 


CORONET 
What Is a Contract? 


Banks and Credit 
Capitalism 


The Law of Demand and Supply* 
Filing Procedures in Business* 


Business Filing: 
BASSETT, AGNEW 

Consumer Economic Problems: 
WILSON, EYSTER 


General Business: 
CRABBE, ENTERLINE, DEBRUM 


Consumer Protection 


What Is Business? 
What Is Money? 
Your Thrift Habits 
Secretarial Office Practice: 
AGNEW, MEEHAN, LOSO 


FILMS 


Understanding the Dollar* 
Sharing Economic Risks 


The Secretary: A Normal Day* 
The Secretary: Taking Dictation* 


The Secretary: Transcribing* 


20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting: 
CARLSON, FORENER, PRICKETT 
20th Century Typewriting: 
\ LESSENBERRY and CRAWFORD 


Building Typing Skill 
Ready To Type 


Bookkeeping and You 


Each of these one-reel subjects (11 min.) is available in rs choice of 


full natural color or black-and-white. Those films marke 


*) are avail- 


able for $110 in color; $60 in black-and-white. The others are $100 in color; 
$50 in black-and-white. Coronet films are available for rent from leading 
educational rental libraries—usually at $4.00 in color or $2.00 in black-and- 
white, plus postage. These libraries are listed in Coronet’s current catalogue. 


COROMET FILMS 


February, 1960 


FILM COLLABORATOR 


DWIGHT A. POMEROY 


JAMES HARVEY DODD 
JAMES HARVEY DODD 
JAMES HARVEY DODD 


ERNEST D. BASSETT 


ELVIN S. EYSTER 
ELVIN &. EYSTER 


PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
PAUL L. SALSGIVER 
PAUL L. SALSGIVER 


JAMES R. MEEHAN 
JAMES R. MEEHAN 
JAMES R. MEEHAN 


PAUL A. CARLSON AND 
HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


D. D. LESSENBERRY 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Preview prints of these films are 
available for purchase consideration. 
You pay only the return postage. 
Simply send us a list of the titles you 
wish to evaluate. For full information 
about how you may preview for pur- 
chase or rent Coronet films, simply 
address: 


Dept. B-159 
Coronet Building 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Money Management, Your Savings and In- 
vestment Dollar. (1959) A new booklet on money 
management is now available. This 40-page, paper- 
bound booklet explains that the purpose of saving and 
investing is to help you accomplish those objectives in 
life for which money is necessary. It further illustrates 
and discusses how individuals and families with the 
foresight and wisdom are able to establish both short- 
range and long-range goals for proper use of income in 
order to get ahead most rapidly. Thus, these goals 
become a valuable guide to balanced spending for 
living both now and in the future. 

Each person or family must make the decision on 
how his income will be spent in order to get from it 
the things important to him and to his family. Con- 
sequently, no formula for savings and investing is rec- 
ommended. Instead, emphasis is given to the 
importance of establishing goals and of understanding 
the characteristics of the outlets for savings and in- 
vesting. It is important to understand how the various 
investing plans function in connection with: banks, 
savings bonds, life insurance, pension and retirement 
funds, education, stocks and bonds, and others. A sec- 
tion of the booklet outlines the financial requirements 
and goals of the various stages of the family life cycle 
and advises that goals for savings and investments be 
reviewed periodically as family living changes. 

““Money Management, Your Savings and Investment 
Dollar” is an objective and factual treatment of the 
subject. Each section was carefully checked with 
authorities in the field to be sure that all materials 
presented are up-to-date and accurate. As the booklet 
sums it up, “It takes a lot of clear thinking to size up 
your present financial situation and to plan for future 
responsibilities. But, once you start, you will find it a 
challenge. As you search, you will be formulating a 
plan which will give you satisfaction and peace of mind.” 

This booklet is available for 10 cents a copy. Order 
from Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching Materials. 
This is a Phi Chapter Project designed especially for 
basic business, consumer business, and business eco- 
nomics teachers. Some of the topics included in this 
project are: Money, Credit, and Banking; Insurance; 
Career Materials; Business Organization and Manage- 
ment; Fabrics; Transportation; etc. 

Price per copy, 50 cents. You may send your order 
to: Ellis J. Jones, Phi Projects Coordinator, Plainview, 
Minnesota. 
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The Medical Secretary. (1959) By Kenneth B. 
Coffin, professor of business, head of Department of 
Secretarial Administration, San Jose State College, and 
R. Forrest Colwell, Colwell Publishing Co., Champaign, 
Illinois. This 391-page textbook for medical secretaries 
has been produced by the combined efforts of teachers, 
students, and secretaries with the help of individuals 
and groups in the medical and dental professions. The 
Medical Secretary steps in where many other secretarial 
handbooks leave off. This handy reference and study 
text is entirely devoted to explaining the specialized 
duties and demands a medical secretary will encounter 
in her day-to-day job. 

Some of the important features of this book are: 
(1) The many essential tasks necessary to a smooth- 
running doctor’s office are thoroughly explained; 
(2) business details applicable to medical and dental 
practices are carefully reviewed; (3) a comprehensive 
outline is given of the duties of a secretary working in a 
hospital. 

The text is sensibly divided into lessons. Each lesson 
concludes with a list of common medical terms, plus 
review questions on the material covered. As an addi- 
tional aid, the authors include formats for various 
types of letters frequently sent by physicians and 
dentists. These letters can be used for shorthand dicta- 
tion practice. The Medical Secretary is a book that 
focuses on what the medical secretary should know 
before beginning her job and, in addition, stands ready 
to answer questions she will, at one time or another, 
have reason to ask as she goes about her work. 

This book sells at $5.95. Order from the Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


The Girl for the Job; The Man for the Job; 
The Trushay Hand Book. These three leaflets are 
a part of the Bristol-Myers grooming unit available to 
business and guidance teachers and personnel managers 
for training students and employees. 

Employers agree that the person who is well trained, 
courteous, and well groomed has the best chances for 
success. These leaflets will enable you to check on the 
—- qualifications that will prove helpful to stu- 

ents. 

The following information is needed in order to fill 
your request promptly and adequately: name of school, 
school address, subject and grade taught, position or 
title, and the number of boys and the number of girls 
in the class. These leaflets are furnished free of charge 
by the Educational Service Department, BS, Bristol- 
Myers Products Division, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 
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Practical 
Functional 
Concrete 
Logical 
Timely 


A SUPERB 
TEXTBOOK IN 
THE CLASSROOM 

















APPLIED 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


7th Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


The following 5-step learning plan is one of the many features that contribute to the 
classroom effectiveness of the seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC: 


(1) A functional approach introduces the fundamental processes. 

(2) A detailed explanation is provided as each new arithmetical process or type of 
business problem is introduced. 

(3) A step-by-step solution is given when each new principle or problem is explained. 

(4) Immediate practice is provided with every lesson. 

(5) Review problems are spaced throughout the book. 


Make a note now to order this book for next year. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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That Ought To Get Results! 


““Now, look here. I fired three girls for revising my 
letters, see?” growled the boss to his new stenographer. 

**Yes, sir.” 

“All right. Now take a letter, and take it the way I 
tell you.!” 

And the next morning Mr. O. J. Squizz of the Squizz 
Soap Company received the following letter: 

“Mr. O. K. or A. J. or something, look it up, Squizz, 
what a name! Squizz Soap Company, Detroit, that’s in 
Michigan, isn’t it? Dear Mr. Squizz: Hm-m-m-m. The 
last shipment of soap you sent us was of inferior quality 
and I want you to understand — no, scratch that out. 
I want you to understand — Hmmm — unless you can 
ship — furnish, ship, no, furnish us with your regular 
soap, you needn’t ship us no more, period, or whatever 
the grammar is. 

*“Where was I? Paragraph. Your soap wasn’t what 
you said — I should say it wasn’t! Them bums tried to 
put over a lot of hooey on us. Whaddya want to paintyer 
faces up for like Indians on the warpath? We’re sending 
back your last shipment tomorrow. Sure, we’re gonna 
send it back! I'd like to feed it to ’em with a spoon an’ 
make ’em eat it, the bums! Now, read the letter over — 
no, don’t read it over, we’ve wasted enough time on 
them crooks; fix it up and sign my name. Whaddya say 
we go out to lunch?” 


A Washout 


When a flood washed out the railroad to a small city 
where he was scheduled to make an address, the late 
vice-president Charles G. Dawes telegraphed the chair- 
man of the committee: “Cannot arrive on time. 
Washout on line.” 

He was nonplussed to receive the forthcoming answer: 
“Never mind wash. Buy another shirt at our expense 
and come, anyway.” 


New Spark Plugs Needed 


For every student with a spark of genius, there’s a 
dozen with ignition trouble. 
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Another Texas Story 


On his first visit to Australia, a Texan was being 
shown around a vast ranch. ‘‘Why, this would be just 
a teensy little corner of my spread back home,” he 
bragged. 

When he arrived at where a huge herd of cattle were 
grazing, he gcommented, “Purty, but they’d get lost 
among my herd.” 

A kangaroo suddenly came up behind him and _leaped 
by. The startled Texan exclaimed, “What in tarnation 
is that?” 

His Australian host calmly answered, “‘ You mean you 
don’t have grasshoppers in Texas?” 


Let’s Have All the Details 


Busy Executive: “Miss Smathers, 
pencil?” 

Miss Smathers: 
Brown.” 

Busy Executive: “‘Come now, Miss Smathers, I’m a 


busy man. Which ear?” 


where’s my 


““Why, it’s behind your ear, Mr. 


Teacher’s Pet 


Did you hear about the cannibal kid who got kicked 
out of school because he buttered up too many teachers? 


Inflation 


Young son to father: “If today’s dollar is worth 50 
cents, then my 50-cent allowance amounts to nothing — 
right?” 


The Last Laugh 


Hubby: “Janet, when I see you in that hat, I laugh.” 
Wife: “Good! Pll put it on when the bill comes in.” 
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Basic education for all— 
butcher, baker, candlestick-maker, 


housewife, space scientist... 


STH 
EDITION 


by 
W. Harmon Wilson 
Elvin S. Eyster 


Consumer Economic Problems 


This book contains useful and vital information for all students, regardless 


of the occupations they follow after graduation. It provides a plan for better 
economic living. 


In what has been described as the space age, it is important that the students 
be given adequate basic consumer training with economic applications so 
that they can live better on what they earn. In CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS immediate buying problems are blended with social-economic 
applications. The content of CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS conforms 
with the objectives and recommendations made by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 


These materials are also available: 
® Workbook 


¢ Seven achievement tests and a final examination 
¢ Comprehensive teachers’ manual 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced private business school registrar and 
manager available. Prefers the Southwest but will con- 
sider most any location. Would accept position as mana- 
ger and devote spare time to enrolling students or would 
do straight selling. Address, No. 68. 





Female teacher, 28, desires position in high school, 
ae school, or college teaching business subjects. 

as B.S. and M.S. degrees from University of Pennsyl- 
vania and has taught on high school and college level for 
past seven years. Will consider an instructor’s position 
while working on a doctorate. Address, No. 69. 





Experienced instructor now teaching in college desires 
teaching or administrative position. Prefers college, 
ets school, or secondary school in New York State or 

ew England. Possesses valid teaching licenses (New 
York) in business education and in driver education. 
Willing to teach these or allied subjects. Address, No. 70. 





Summer position wanted by male instructor, 29 years 
of age. Any location, any type of institution. Has Bache- 
lor’s degree in business administration and secretarial 
studies. Twenty-one hours toward Master’s degree in 
economics and business administration. Six years’ ex- 
perience at college and university level and five years’ 
practical business experience. Presently teaching ac- 
counting, secretarial studies, and economics. Available 
June 13 to Labor Day. Resumés and references sent freely 
from Columbia University Director of Placement. 
Address, No. 71. 





A male business education teacher with eight years’ 
experience desires position teaching business subjects 
in a high school anywhere in California. Qualified to 
teach under special secondary credential in business 
education and general secondary credentials. Has a B.S. 
degree from Mankato Teachers eg Mankato, 
Minnesota, and a five-year certificate from Oregon. 
Experienced in typing, shorthand (Gregg and Thomas), 
bookkeeping, accounting, commercial law, office prac- 
tice, stenograph, briefhand, office machines, and most 
related subjects. Address, No. 72. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Shorthand and ene teacher wanted for per- 
manent position in eastern business school. No night 
classes. Rapid promotion because owner has two schools. 
Give educational ——, past connections, and 
salary expected. Address, No. 73. 





Instructor wanted, preferably a woman, capable of 
teaching Speedwriting, Gregg Shorthand, business 
English, word studies, typing, and other related secre- 
tarial subjects at one of Michigan’s largest business 


schools. Salary approximately $5,000 to $6,000 plus fringe 
benefits, depending upon background and experience. 
Prefer a degree, but ability to teach more important. 
Address, No. 74. 





Prominent Illinois business college has an opening for 
a successful woman teacher of shorthand and secretarial 
subjects. A wonderful opportunity for a woman who 
likes girls and knows how to train them for high-type 
positions. Please write fully. Address, No. 75. 





Strong central states business school is interested in 
employing a man qualified to teach accounting and sup- 
porting subjects. This position offers permanency, good 
working conditions, and salary commensurate with 
ability. Address, No. 76. 





Man or woman wanted for field registrar for a chain of 
business colleges in the South. Must have successful ex- 
perience which will stand strict investigation. Earning 
potential, $12,000 a year. Address, No. 77. 





Teachers wanted in Guam for 1960-61 school year. 
Vacancies in teaching, supervision, and administration. 
Two-year contract. Transportation paid by government. 
Furnished housing at low rates. Opportunity to travel 
at extremely low cost. For information, write air mail 
to Director of Education, Government of Guam, Agana, 
Guam. 





WANTED TO BUY 


A business school wanted in a city of 250,000 to 300,000 
population. Should have good equipment and be located 
in the downtown section. Prefer South, Southwest, or 
Midwest. Address, No. 78. 





WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 


Small business college located in the South wanted. 
Should have good potential. Please give details in first 
letter. Address, No. 79. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Long-established business school for sale in the metro- 
politan New York City area. It is presently operating 
under absentee-owner management and provides a good 
part-time, supplementary income. A-1 reputation, ex- 
cellent plant and location, fully accredited, reasonably 
priced. Good for accountant, business teacher, or man 
and wife combination. Address, No. 80. 





Long-established business school in the South for sale. 
Fine climate ag round. Owner has other interests. 
Write for details. Address, No. 81. 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook"and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.60. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Simple language and clear directions 


c 


for easy learning by the 





low-ability student 








CLERICAL 
RECORD KEEPING 


By Baron and Steinfeld 





Here is a textbook that is carefully designed to provide the skills and under- 
standings that the low-ability student can use in simple clerical jobs. Learning 
situations that relate to his own life experiences are provided. There is a flexi- 
bility in subject matter that makes it easy to cope with short attention span, 
short interest span, low reading level, poor preparation, wide range of abilities 
in narrow interest areas, and a mind of limited range and breadth. 


Topics in CLERICAL RECORD KEEPING are arranged to help the student 
realize the purpose and value of the work assigned. Unrelated ‘‘busy work’’ 
is avoided. Two workbooks are available to provide the kind of practical activity 
that is needed to motivate students with a low capacity learning level. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


‘Chicago 5 
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A New 4th Edition 
REFERENCE 
MANUAL FOR 

OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES 


By Larsen and Koebele 










oce Fhe eded by everv 
student who will 


work an office 
Here is a new edition of a reference 
manual that has long been popular 
as a supplementary item for the 
student while he is in school be- 
cause it is an invaluable aid on the 
first job. 


The fourth edition is designed to 
be useful to all office workers. It 
includes information on letter form, 
punctuation, word division, han- 
dling the mail, using the telephone, 
and other helpful intormation that 
will be needed in the modern 
office. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y: 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Akron Law School Given to 
University of Akron 


Charles A. Neale, president of Hammel- 
Actual College, Akron, Ohio, recently made 
an outright gift of the Akron Law School, 
of which he was cofounder, to the University 
of Akron. 

Founded in 1921 as an evening law school, 
Akron Law School has graduated more than 
700 men and women during the past 38 
years, with the Bachelor of Laws degree. 
The school has been under the close super- 
vision of Mr. Neale since its inception. It 
has been governed by a Board of Trustees, 
with Mr. Neale acting in a major capacity 
as dean or secretary-treasurer. 

Last March Mr. Neale first offered Akron 
Law School to the University of Akron if the 
University would agree to continue operation 
of the school as an integral part of the Uni- 
versity. In July the president of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, acting upon instructions from 
the Board of Directors, formally accepted 
Akron Law School with the provisions that 
it would become the College of Law of the 
University of Akron. 

On August 28, 1959, Mr. Neale formally 
turned over, as an outright gift to the Uni- 
versity of Akron, all the assets of the Akron 
Law School. The entire gift consisted of a 
library of more than 14,000 volumes, furni- 
ture and fixtures of the school, a check for 
$23,000, and a student body of 104 men and 
women. 

a o » 


Teachers Wanted in Guam 


Applications are being accepted for teach- 
ers and administrators in Guam for the next 
school year. 

The enrollment of the Guam schools is 
over 14,000 students which includes ele- 
mentary, junior high school, senior high 
school and two-year colleges. 

Secondary school teachers must meet the 
requirements of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Supervisory and administrative positions 
require additional training and experience. 
College positions require a Master’s degree 
or doctorate. 

Teachers must sign a two-year contract to 
teach on the Island. Transportation and 
shipment of minimum household effects will 
be provided at Guam Government expense. 

For further information, write (air mail) 
to Director of Education, Government of 
Guam, Agana, Guam. 
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The 2nd Edition | 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP “gy 


ship 1 
by Lyons | is pee 


jee Pe Comoe 


A texthook-workbook that builds skill through applied exercises 





APPLIED PENMANSHIP provides a complete teaching — 
plan for the improvement of a student's handwriting 





skill. A diagnostic chart accompanies the second edi- 





tion. This chart shows the right way of writing small 
letters, capital letters, and joining strokes. It also shows 











the wrong way of writing small letters and capital letters. 


A student is taught in APPLIED PENMANSHIP how to 


write with improved skill in a variety of forms that are 





common in the home and in the business office. This 
textbook-workbook will motivate the student to want to 








improve the legibility of his handwriting. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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These materials have a successful history in the classroom. Thousands of schools are 
using one or more of these titles. Each is a combination textbook-workbook except 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are included in each textbook- 
workbook except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, the ROTARY CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
covers the basic operations of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE. MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used 


after a reasonable skill has been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 

By Agnew 

(A combination of the other courses be- 
low) 

KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 

By Goodfellow-Agnew 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Agnew-Brady 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set 
By Agnew 


(For any calculator or adding-listing 
machine) 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 





